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GANDHIGRAM RURAL INSTITUTE AND STUDENTS 


Dr. R. S. Mani, K. C. R. Raya, anp R. SuBRAMANIAN 


The Gandhigram Rural Institute is one among the eleven Rural Institutes sponsored 
by the National Council for Rural Higher Education, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India. 


Rural Higher Education is of comparatively recent origin in the country and is expected 
to be different from the education provided in Indian Universities to the extent of being able 
to give the student practical knowledge of rural realities and train him specially for a career 
in rural areas, 


The purpose of the present study, initiated by the Research Department of the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute is to find out (a) why candidates seeking admission in the Rural 
Institute should have chosen this Institute rather than a University, (b) from the point of 
view of the Institute, whether the persons admitted are of the type that the promoters of the 





Institutes had in mind. 


The findings are based on the answers obtained from 122 candidates who appeared for 
the tests preliminary to selection in the Institute. 


The authors are on the Staff of the Gandhigram Rural Institute. 


The declared aims of the Rural Institutes 
have been to give education to the rural 
youths comparable in standards to those in 
other higher educational institutions in urban 
areas, however oriented to rural conditions; 
to develop in them a positive liking for rural 
way of life and a spirit of service to the 
community to train them for job opportu- 
nities in rural development programmes. In 
the ultimate analysis, the youth trained in the 
rural institute would have acquired necessary 
training and skill that would enable him to 
settle down in a rural area and serve it better. 


In the light of the above, the Rural 
Institute should seek out and admit those 
young people who not only show academic 
promise but have the necessary personality 
traits, such as “promise for leadership and 
degree of motivation and interest in rural 
areas”. Moreover, it is often pointed out that 
“the Institute staff might go back to the idea 
they have formulated as to the kind of person 
they desire to have at graduation time. 


Admission standards should be developed in 
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terms of that picture”. 


Against this background, the aim of the 
study was to find out what a fresh entrant 
felt about the Rural Institute and the benefits 
that would accrue to him from the course 
offered here. It was felt, therefore, that a 
preliminary study of the candidates seeking 
admission to the Rural Institute might be 
rewarding in the sense that it might throw 
some light on the kind of the Rural Institutes 
may measure success in terms of the objectives 
with which they were started. 


Method.—The circumstances in which the 
study was undertaken did not permit the 
authors the adoption of eleborate scaling 
techniques. 


The population consisted of 122 candidates 
from Kerala and Madras, of whom 28 sought 
admission in the First-year Diploma course, 
37 in the Preparatory leading to the Three- 
year Diploma and 57 in the First Year of 
the Two-year Certificate Course in the 





tLouis Smith. The Rural Institutes of Higher Education, New Delhi: Ministry of Education, 


Government of India, 1958, p. 15. 
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College of Agriculture Science. The candi- 
dates who belonged to the rural area 
numbered 101, and those to urban area 21; 
an open-ended question was designed to 
permit a free response from the respondents. 
An opportunity was thus given to answer the 
question in their own terms and in their own 
frame of reference. The question was: 
“Why did you seek admission in the Rural 
Institute?” This was included as one of the 
questions in the General Knowledge test that 
formed part of a series of preselection tests. 
The subjects answered this question in terms 
of their level of aspiration that was quite 
unbiased because they did not have the 
preconceived knowledge that would have 
prejudiced the enquiry otherwise. It was 
possible to gather meaningful answers from 
the respondents; the answers were analysed 
and resolved into different categories for 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
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easy tabulation. The findings reported here 
are all in terms of the visualisation of the 
respondents about the Rural Institute. 


Results —The concept of social service has 
been found to be the leading objective 
among the subjects. Together with this was 
noticed the eagerness on their part to follow 
Gandhian principles of life and work. Next 
in importance is the lure for job placements 
in the different developmental programmes 
envisaged in the Third Five-Year Plan for 
the rural areas, as far as the First-year 
Diploma candidates were concerned. The 
following table explains in fuller detail the 
situation for all the groups. In computing 
the percentages, the number of candidates 
who did not answer the question as well as 
the undecided categories were taken into 
account. 


THE POPULATION IN TERMS OF 


THE OBJECTIVE AS CULLED OUT FROM THE ANSWER 





S. No. Objectives 


1. Social Service—Service to rural areas; 
and eagerness to follow Gandhian 
principles of life and work. 

2. Social service—service to rural area 
through agriculture 

3. Eager to follow Gandhian principles, 

of life and work. 

Sympathy for Rural area—for rural 

people and way of life. 

Careers in the development pro- 

grammes in the rural areas. 

Poor financial circumstances. 

Interest in Agriculture education. 

Improvement of one’s own farm 

family. 
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It could be seen that the magnitude that 
opted for devotion to Gandhiji and his 
principles of life and work in Groups (ii) and 
(iii) is high, compared to the percentage for 
other objectives barring poor financial 
circumstances under group (iii). It was noted 
from their answers that this was a 
predominant feature, in view of the fact that 
the Rural Institute is devoted to Gandhian 
principles. Another feature is the low 
percentage (12.5) interest shown by the 
Agriculture Group of the population in 
Agricultural education. The same is the case 
with regard to improvement of one’s own 
farm. It could also be noticed that the trend 
towards getting jobs is more projected in the 
case of First-year Diploma candidates than 
in the case of the other groups. 


Another interesting sidelight in the course 
of the analysis has been the variegated, though 
not divergent answers in the light of which 
the attitudes of the subjects could be gauged. 
The following exemplifies this statement: 


Reasons for Joining the Gandhigram 


Rural Institute. 


Study Gandhian way of life. 


Institute develops good behaviour 
among students through Gurukula. 
Bracing climate and navural surround- 
ings. 

Greatness of this Institution. 

Development of character. 

Learn self-help, simplicity, etc. 

Dignity of Labour. 

Disciplined life. 

Respect for other religions in Gandhi- 
gram. 


Emphasis on 
education. 


practical aspect of 


Better than conventional education. 


Better knowledge gained here about 
rural areas. 


Basic training in rural education. 


It may be pertinent to observe in this 
connection that several of the above reasons 
adduced by the respondents for joining the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute do form the core 
of the objectives of the Rural Institutes. It 
is no wonder that many of the subjects have 
been able to project themselves in terms of 
the above attributes. 


In conclusion, the findings of the present 
study though done in a crude way, have 
implications for our understanding of the 
frame of reference with which the applicants 
viewed the entry into the Rural Institute. The 
analysis has indicated that the Rural 
Institute tends to get the right material to 
a certain extent, and much depends on the 
further development of these positive traits 
in them after their entry, so that the Rural 
Institute may prove worthy of its objectives 
in the long run. This could be measured only 
when the admitted candidates are again 
tested at the end of their term of study; we 
cannot possibly preclude the causative factors 
other than the ones already dealt with in this 
finding. It should be borne in mind that the 
persons who answered the question were all 
anxious to get into the Rural Institute. As 
such, the subjective element cannot be wholly 
ruled out. The tendency to emphasise the 
better side of the Institute’s activities was, 
therefore, understandable. 


The data presented here, the authors feel, 
deserve careful follow-up work not only by 
us but by the sponsors of Rural Institutes. 
They call for a comprehensive project which 
would employ projective and_ scaling 
techniques on a wider and deeper basis. 
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ACCULTURATION AND WOMAN’S STANDING 





R. S. MANN, M.Sc. 





The author discusses in this article one of the vital aspects of Indian society, viz., 


status of women. 


Mr. Mann is a Research Scholar in the Department of Anthropology, Delhi University. 


One of the vital aspects of Indian Society 
is the status of women. The Universality of a 
high or low status of women has always been 
denied. The above fact can be evidenced 
from the stratificational study of culture 
change and women’s position. The diversities 
in the position of an individual are always 
found because the status itself depends upon 
and is conditioned by certain situations, 
traditions and environment at a particular 
place and time. Again the position is largely 
determined by certain functions that a woman 
or man undertake to do, also by the 
behaviour and inter-relationship with others. 
Also, to some extent women’s lot has always 
been controlled by the will of her lord. They 
never dared to rebel because they have 
accepted their inferiority as the converse of 
men’s superiority. As womanhood is relying 
on so many factors and therefore naturally, 
there has always been diversification in her 
Status. 


Even Plato and Aristotle have offered 
divergent views. According to Plato women 
should be admitted to all the rights and 
duties of men and that the state was the loser 
in keeping them on a low level. Aristotle, 
however, considered men superior to women 
and hence their natural rulers. Therefore it 
can be inferred that in the social fabric the 
change in women’s lot is necessary. 


" To understand one’s status, a considerable 
portion of his culture is studied and hence an 


individual’s personality can very easily be 
judged by his or her resultant behaviour in 
a particular culture or society. Consequently 
it can be said that to search out the real 
socio-economic standing of women, the study 
of their relationship to different patterns and 
traits of culture is indispensable. Women’s 
standing is thus an integral part of culture 
and a‘ slight progression or retrogression in a 
specific culture pattern will bring a major or 
minor alteration in women’s position. It can 
be emphasised that the position of women in 
any society is a significant pointer to the level 
of culture of that society. 


On the same path and tracing identical 
approach, the position of women was 
determined in Alipur Village (a Northern 
Indian Village, situated about eleven miles 
northward to Delhi). The more emphasis in 
this study is laid on the rights of women when 
in hugband’s house and when in father’s 
house; in marriage; in interpersonal relations 
in the situation when they are widows; in 
property and its inheritance; in their freedom 
to movement. The diverse opinions in 
connection with the above mentioned spheres 
when evaluated, and interpreted also have 
helped in predicting that the old conventions 
are the greatest agencies of resistance to the 
elevation of women’s standing. The intro- 
duction of new conventions may still take a 
long period. 

Most of the emergence in women’s stand- 
ing has largely been owing to the changes in 
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last half century. Previous to that they were 
regarded intellectually, morally and physical- 
ly inferior. The old outlook towards wives 
was in the form of drudges and slaves of 
men. The villagers never recognised woman- 
hood as entirely and exclusively dependable, 
honourable, sane and wise. The concept was 
that making the living is women’s main con- 
cern. It has been informed that men con- 
trolled religious matters; political affairs, the 
family authority and also the division of 
labour. But there were certain approved 
fields of endeavour, such as wifehood and 
motherhood where she enjoyed considerable 
freedom. The women themselves were never 
worried about their rights and believed as 
firmly as their menfolk that woman’s place 
is in the home. 


As a result of infiltration of new ideas 
through various agencies and avenues as 
Arya Samaj, education, speeches in 
independent movement delivered by various 
speakers, mass contact with the Punjabis, 
the implementation of Five-year Plans women 
now have better understanding and some- 
what new outlook. No doubt, the majority 
of the women are still illiterate but they now 
understand marriage laws, the property laws 
and the personal laws enacted by the legisla- 
tion to raise their status. In a way, they are 
now in a transitional stage between the 
newly emerging social order caused by reac- 
tionary forces and the dead weight of the 
old society. Though women are gradually 
and with a very very slow intensity emerging 
from a long subservience to men but still 
because of certain blockades there are few 
women lawyers, doctors, journalists, editors, 
architects and engineers. There are, however, 
two women teachers in the village. The 
analyzed study with regard to the effect in 
the position of women is made in the under- 
mentioned determinants of culture. 
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Family, Interpersonal Relations and 
Status—The family which is the smallest 
unit in social organization is patrilineal and 
so the property is inherited from father to 
son and not to daughter. The head of the 
family is always a male. But if father is not 
alive, then the consultation of the mother in 
certain matters has been recognised. In a 
situation where a father does not have a son 
then he adopts some near kin. But if the 
parents have a daughter the property is 
given to her. but in an indirect manner. 
Her husband is kept as gharjamai and 
ultimately she takes the whole possession. A 
woman is respected more provided she 
follows the age-old concepts of an ideal 
woman such as one who does maximum 
work in the household and also in the fields, 
who does not intervene and backbite any one, 
who is faithful to her husband and does not 
seek extra-marital relations and one who 
never opens parda outside the house and also 
in the house when elders are present. But 
now there are other avenues through which 
much can be added to the house economy. 
Some girls are no more educated, have 
learnt some cottage industries and spend 
much time on them which escapes them from 
hard toil of fields. Two to three girls are 
regularly appointed and such womenfolk are 
comparatively honoured more. The ideal 
pattern of womenhood was also represented 
by certain obligations which should be 
preserved by a woman for instance, she 
should not show her hair to males, she should 
get up from the charpai if somebody is 
passing by and she should stop her move- 
ment when she comes across someone on the 
way, and finally, she had to massage the tired 
limbs of elderly women in the house. But 
none of them in the strict sense is found 
today though exceptions are there. In the 
eyes of old people this is degradation but. the 
younger generation does not mind it. 
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Comparatively, the birth of a male child 
is considered as an occasion of great rejoicing. 
Even the women who are regarded mad, 
start attaining a great respect after she has 
given birth to a son. Thus, it is obvious that 
right from the birth a great discrimination in 
matters between male and female starts, and 
it is the boy who enjoys all amenities and 
facilities. The girl is regarded as Paraya 
Dhan (other’s property) and Kikar (a babool 
tree with thorns). She is less cared 
physically. The above mentioned two local 
words can very well explain the inferiority of 
womanhood in a wider sense. 


Marriage —The idea of early marriage, 
both in case of males and females is gradually 
diminishing. But certain lower castes, such as 
Chuhras and Chamars marry their children 
at a very early age. However, the girl is sent 
to the husband’s house only when she reaches 
puberty. First, the idea governing early 
marriage was the unpalatable criticism 
of neighbours about the young age of the 
girl Secondly, the parents wanted to 
marry her before their wn _ eyes. 
The changed attitude now is due to the 
danger that some girls became widows at a 
very early age and then they had to spend 
their whole life in the same channel. Another 
is the effect of education. The usual defence 
is that the girl or the boy is receiving educa- 
tion and we cannot accept the relation. 
Though the people well understand that leg- 
ally there is a limit to marriage age but this 
hardly influences the people. 


The girl is not at all consulted in the matter 
of her marriage. The parents themselves 
take the initiative and previously they 
utilised the services of a go-between. 
(barber). The girls never dared to say 
anything and the go-between used to engage 
the boy after explaining the whole social 
and economic background of the family in 
which engagement had to be made. No re- 


quirements or suggestions from spouses were 
offered. Hence in this matter of engagement 
the girl or the boy had almost equal position. 
But now the services of a go-between are no 
longer required, the girl is sometimes con- 
sulted and the boy is always made to agree by 
telling him all details. Exceptions are still there 
in some families who are of very very old type 
in all respects. The boy before he is engaged 
sees the girl. The girls too sometimes desire 
to see their would-be husbands, This is done 
in an indirect manner without bringing it to 
the notice of the boy. In some families who 
are well educated, the spouses who have to 
indulge in marriage sit together for a long 
time and talk about each other. The idea 
of establishing a matrimonial relation with 
a family which has a sound economic position, 
good social standing was prevailing. Also 
bride’s industrious nature, her smartness 
and outer appearance were heavily stressed. 
Now the preferences are based on bride’s 
merits to a great extent. Every family 
whether literate or illiterate now prefers an 
educated bride and that’s why in the begin- 
ning they enquire about the standard upto 
which the girl is educated. Individual merits 
are now gaining importance. But among the 
‘Banias’ (the traders) the richness of family 
is still a great consideration because they 
take bride price. As a result of this 
preference for education almost all the 
villagers send their daughters to village 
schools so that they may seek good and settled 
husbands. Through this long and complicated 
avenue women are coming forward and 
ultimately their status. 


Widow Remarriage.—In this region there 
has been a great diversification of the idea 
of widow remarriage. The Brahmins, Banias 
and one or two lower castes never practised 
widow remarriage but in the rest of the castes 
it did happen. Among the Brahmins and 
Banias the widows either lived with their 
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parents or lived alone in their husband’s 
house. The idea was that the woman after 
marriage should not be touched by others 
except by her own husband. But as the time 
passed the young widows started some 
immoral business and also elopements 
prevailed. When this sort of moral crime and 
decadence started people thought widow 
remarriage as a good appliance to check it 
and from that time onwards widow remarriage 
among Brahmins and Banias started. Among 
the other castes a widow could remarry. 
Generally she married to the elder or younger 
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brother of the deceased husband but if no 
such candidate was found then to some near 
relative. This remarriage is entirely and 
exclusively dependent upon the widow and 
everything is left to her choice. The process 
of remarriage is locally known as “Chuhri 
Pahrana”. Widows with children also 
remarry. A widow is regarded as unlucky and 
unfortunate and her position is also lowered 
down. 

It appears therefore that social change 
positively catalyses the elevation in woman’s 
standing. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


A. V. Suspa Rao, M.s.w. 


The author believes that collective bargaining is a process which provides ample scope 
for a. frank discussion, encourages peaceful settlement of disputes and avoids the interference 


of a third party. 


Collective bargaining is an essential aspect 
of industrial relations in any country for the 
proper growth of industrialization. It is. the 
relationship between the labour union 
on one side and the employer or the 
employer’s union on the other. It is a process 
which provides scope for a face to face 
discussion and negotiation between the 
representatives of labour and employers, 
encourage peaceful settlement of disputes 
connected with the conditions of work and 
employment, and avoids the interference of 
a third party which always tries to arbitrate 
rather than bring a mutual understanding 
between the two parties. “Thus collective 
bargaining is a device that seeks to assist in 
manpower allocation and compensation 
without the arbitrary control of government, 
either in the assignment of jobs or the 
determination of rates of pay.”* 

Collective bargaining is a well established 
method in the industrially advanced countries 
like Great Britain, the United States of 
America and Sweden. This pattern is 
systematised as they have well organized 
labour unions and employers’ . associations 
which, are. both equal in power and prestige 
in. the society. The British Trade Union 
Congress. with all its affiliated unions is a 
historical example for organizing and 
strengthening the British Labour Movement. 
The American Federation of Labour and the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations with 
their merger and unity show a distinct path 
to the workers in other countries to get 
united. The Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions and their fiftieth year celebration of 
“No Strike” should serve as an inspiration to 
the workers and employers in other countries 
towards the peaceful settlement of disputes 
without any work stoppages. 


Collective bargaining has a very limited 
rele in Indian industries as most of the 
disputes are. referred to and adjudicated by 
the. courts. It is.due to the fact that there 
are no strong, healthy organized parties for 
both the.employers and the workers. In every 
industry at the. plant, local as well as at the 
national level, the multiplicity of labour 
unions has become.a characteristic feature. of 
the. Indian, Labour Movement causing rivalry 
and; thereby creating impediment for the 
employers to negotiate. At the. national level 
there are four central organizations, namely, 
The Indian National Trade Union. Congress, 
The all India Trade Union Congress, 
The Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the 
United Trade. Union Congress, with a 
membership, of 1,020,653; 507,654; 241,636 
and 90,629 respectively as on March 31st, 
1959. The causes for the multiplicity are 
numerous. Primarily the legal provision 
for the registration of trade unions in 
India gives an . opportunity for the 





‘Dale. Yoder: 
Inc., 1954, p. 656. 
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organization of multiple unions. According 
to the Indian Trade Unions Act 1926, any 
seven members complying with the provision 
of the Act could apply and get themselves 
registered as an official organization of 
workers. “This provision in Law has led to 
the formation of a multiplicity of small 


unions, which characterise the Indian Labour 


Movements.”? 

Secondly, the affiliation of the Labour 
unions to the political parties has its major 
contribution for the division of labourers 
into small groups. This is due. to the fact 
that.the Act itself provides that a union may 
constitute. a separate fund for the promotion 
of the civic and political interests of its mem- 
bers and the payment of expenses incurred 
either directly or indirectly by a candidate 
for election as a member of any _legisla- 
tive body. With this opportunity, trade 
unionism in India developed and moved 
fast in four major directions. Thus, at the 
present, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress developed on the Congress lines, 
the All India Trade Union Congress pro- 
ceeded on the Communistic ideals, the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha devoted itself to the 
Socialist Philosophy and the United Trade 
Union Congress isolated as a minority group. 
“The existence of various political parties 
having an immediate interest in the working 
class, at times for purely political purposes, 
has resulted in the absence of genuine trade 
union leadership.”* Thus, leadership for 
unions is miainly confined to the outsiders 
rather than to the workers themselves. 
Towards this the Indian Trade Unions Act 
was responsible for its Section 22 which 
states that one half of the total number of 
the officers of every registered trade union 
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could be the persons who are not actually 
engaged or employed in the industry, with 
which the union is connected. “It is precisely 
because of this that practically all Indian 
unions are lead by persons who have no 
back-ground in industry—that is, ‘outsiders’. 
These outsiders are mostly middle class in- 
tellectuals, with clear cut political orientation 
in many cases.”* Apart from these, the 
Indian workers are not aware of trade 
unionism and its advantages. 


The unions, because: of their multiplicity 
and rivalry, lost importance in the sight of 
the employers and' were not able to get re- 
cognition from them. For this the Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt through the 
1947, asking the employers to recognize unions 
if they were representative of all the work- 
men employed by. them in their industries. 
As no union could claim to be representative 
of all the workmen, ‘the problem of recogni- 
tion was always turned down by the em- 
ployers. As a result, the Indian Labour Con- 
ference considered this problem seriously and 
included in its recommendations of its Six- 
teenth Section, certain criteria for the re- 
cognition of trade unions. 


“(i) Where there was more than one 
union, a union claiming recognition should 
have been functioning for at least one year 
after registration. 


“Where there was only one union, this 
condition would not apply. 


“(ii) The membership of the union should 
cover at least 15 per cent of the workers: in 
the establishment concerned. Membership 
would be counted only of those who had 
paid their subscriptions for at least three 
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months during the period of six months 
immediately preceding the reckoning. 


“(iii) A union might claim to be recog- 
nized as a representative union for an industry 
in a local area if it had a membership of at 
least 25 per cent of the workers of that 
industry in that area. 


“(iv) When a union has been recognized, 
there should be no change in its position for 
a period of two years. 


“(v) Where there were several unions in 
an industry or establishment, the one with 
the largest membership should be recognized. 


“(vi) A representative union for an 
industry in an area should have the right to 
represent the workers in all the establishments 
in the industry, but if a union of workers in 
a particular establishment had a membership 
of 50 per cent or more of the workers of that 
establishment, it should have the right to 
deal with matters of purely local interest, such 
as, for instance, the handling of grievances 
pertaining to its own members. All other 
workers who were not members of that union 
might either operate throygh the representa- 
tive union for the industry or seek redress 
directly. 


“(vii) Only unions which observed the 
Code of Discipline would be entitled to 
recognition and procedure for recognition 
should form a part of the Code of 
Discipline.”* 


In spite of all these efforts on the part of 
the Government and Tripartite Committees, 
most of the unions in India are not recognized 
as a result of which they have no opportunity 
to negotiate with the employers. To raise the 


status of the unions and to gain equal 


position with the employers, the workers 
should unite and organize themselves into 
‘one union in one industry’. For this the 
government should provide channels and 
encourage the workers. The first step should 
be for the government to delete from the 
Indian Trade Union Legislation, | these 
sections which provide opportunities for the 
formation: of small unions, the direct interest 
in political parties and outside leadership. 
The managements also have a responsibility 
to help and encourage the workers to form 
themselves into healthy organizations. Finally, 
the workers who are ill -equipped with 
knowledge of the advantages of trade 
unionism and the disadvantages of outside 
leadership and their political interests, should 
be properly guided and educated toward the 
better organization of their unions and 
peaceful settlement of their disputes directly 
with the employers. With this in view the 
Government of India have planned out 
programmes for workers’ education during 
the Second Five Year Plan. But the present 
immediate need seems to be the establishment 
of more centres and extension of their 
programmes to cover more aspects of 
industrial relations. The workers’ representa- 
tives in the Standing Labour Committee in 
their Eighteenth Session felt “that there was 
need for diversifying the workers’ educatign 
programme and associating workers’ represen- 
tatives with it at various levels,”*® during the 
Third Five Year Plan. During the period the 
workers get themselves educated , the govern- 
ment should carefully introduce all the 
recommedations made regarding the recog- 
nition of trade unions by the Indian Labour 
Conference in its Sixteenth Session. When 
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the workers are adequately trained the 
organizational structure and the administra- 
tive patterns of the trade unions need to be 
completely changed and remodelled. “The 
internal structure of these organizations, the 
way in which they are controlled and 
administered and the objectives to which they 
are oriented provide the matrix in which the 
collective bargaining relationship is shaped.”’ 
These remodelled unions should develop on 
the industry-wise basis right from the plant 
level to the National Organizations. 


The Union at the plant level should be 
well organized and structured to provide the 
material and leadership resources to the local, 
state and national industrial unions. At the 
plant level, the election may be conducted to 
select the members of the executive and also 
the office bearers from among the workers 
belonging to that establishment. The office 
bearers should be the negotiating body with 
the employer and his representatives. They 
should be in a position to bring all the 
workers’ problems to the notice of the em- 
ployer for proper redress. A representative 
union at the local level is essential for the 
co-ordination and strengthening of all the 
plant unions in that area. “The typical ad- 
ministrative organization of a union begins 
with the small unit called the LOCAL. The 
local usually designated by a number, may 
have contracts covering workers in on¢ com- 
pany or plant and/or several companies or 
plants in its area.”* The secretaries of all the 
plant unions will be the members of the 
executive committee of the local union from 
among whom the office bearers will be elec- 
ted. These secretaries will be the liaison offi- 
cers between the local union and the plant 
union and thus they will be the full-time 
officers of the plant unions paid from their 


funds. The office bearers of the local union 
in co-operation with ‘their executive -com- 
mittee will decide about the labour policies 
unique to that particular locality. This will 
be the negotiating body to represent the 
labourers before the local employers’ associa- 
tion. Similarly, there is the need for the 
state industry-wise unions to deal with the 
problems connected with that industry at the 
level. For this, the presidents and the 
secretaries of all the local unions in that 
state will form the executive committee who 
in turn will elect their office bearers to 
negotiate with the state employers’ associa- 
tion. The presidents and the secretaries of 
all the state unions should pool themselves 
into the executive committee of the national 
union and who would elect their office 
bearers to negotiate with the national 
employers’ union. The national workers’ 
union will have the full control over all the 
unions belonging to that industry regarding 
their agreements with their employers. This 
unior through its conventions would decide 
the labour policies and also allocate the 
finances of the plant unions to be distributed 
to different unions at various levels for 
their administration. Thus the workers 
belonging to different industries organize 
themselves better on similar lines suggested. 


To co-ordinate the various industry-wise 
unions and to help the governments in 
framing their labour policies, there should be 
labour organizations at the state level having 
representatives in their executive committees 
from the various state industry-wise unions. 
The office bearers of all the state labour 
organizations and the representatives of all 
the national industry-wise unions should form 
the executive committee of the All India 
Labour Organization which will represent at 
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‘International Labour Conference and assist 
the Central Government in determining the 
labour policies. 


To. negotiate successfully with the 
employers, the union negotiating body 
should be well equipped with the latest 
figures and ‘facts to argue with the employers 
with the purpose of convincing them. “The 
success of Collective Bargaining depends 
upon the extent to which both employers and 
wage earners understand the essential nature 
of the bargaining process and what it should 
be and what it should not be. Negotiations 
are, Or at least should be, an appeal to 
reason.”* To help the negotiating body of the 
unions, at the local, state and national levels, 
specialists in the technical and industrial 
relations fields should be employed. 


For effective collective bargaining, the 
employers should change their attitude 
towards the labour unions. “There is a 
widespread view in India, shared by a 
number of progressive employers as well as 
by trade union leaders and government 
officials dealing with labour matters, that 
many Indian top managements are relatively 
authoritarian in their relationships with the 
lower management and with labour.”?° In 
order to change this attitude of the manage- 
ment the workers’ representatives in the 
Standing Labour Committee pointed out in 
their Eighteenth Session, “that the question 
of management training in labour matters 
should also receive increasing attention.” 14 
Apart from this, the employers should 
organize themselves into associations at 
various levels on the lines of the Southern 
India Mill Owners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
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Mill Owners’ Association, North India 
Employers’ Association and the Jute Mill 
Owners’ Association, to negotiate and 
participate equally with the Workers’ Unions. 
Towards the achievement of these two strong, 
healthy organizations of labourers and 
employers, and for the successful operation 
of collective bargaining, the governments, 
employers and workers must co-operate and 
aspire towards it. It would be the 
responsibility of the government to make 
some legislations governing the proceedings 
and agreements of collective bargaining. 


When once this ideal situation is realised 
the problems of the industries in India will 
be settled through the collective bargaining 
process. In spite of the many criteria 
recommended by the Labour Conference for 
the recognition of the trade unions, majority 
of the trade unions at the present have no 
security in their dealings with the employers. 
“The union, in order to preserve its existence 
and to function effectively, must be made 
‘secure’ against attempts of hostile employers 
to destroy its status as representative of 
employees and to undermine its bargaining 
effectiveness.”"* The collective agreements 
could include the security of the union and 
the term of the union’s recognition instead 
of a tripartite committee like the Indian 
Labour Conference fixing up the term of 
recognition for two years which may not go 
well with some of the unions at the plant 
level. 


Wages ‘attract the attention of a majority 
of the workers at the present in India. Wage 
Boards decide the wages for the industrial 
workers, which are rarely accepted by both 
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the parties. It is not very uncommon to 
witness many strikes all over India in this 
connection. Under the collective bargairing 
the industry-wise unions at the national level 
would negotiate with these national 
employers’ associations and fix up the basic 
wages for all the jobs and occupations in 
that industry. As the Cost of Living Index 
Numbers differ from one state to the other, 
the state unions will decide about the dearness 
allowance for all the workers belonging to 
that industry. The local unions should 
decide about the night and other allowances. 
The union at the plant level would negotiate 
with the employer directly and plan out the 
gratuity facilities to be included under the 
agreement. 


Bonus is another problem which creates 
industrial disharmony. The unions at the 
local level could easily negotiate with the 
employers’ associations and decide upon the 
minimum and maximum amounts of bonus 
within which the establishments in that area 
should fix up the actual amounts. The plant 
union through its negotiations with its 
employer should conveniently agree to the 
fixed amount of bonus which could be 
distributed to all the workers in that plant. 
The plant unions will have a definite and 
active share in organizing and administering 
the co-operative stores and the co-operative 
credit societies which are established for the 
benefit of the workers. 


Although the state governments enact and 
administer certain acts for the provision of 
healthy working conditions, useful welfare 
facilities and secure safety provisions, it is 
found that in most of the concerns in India 
they have no importance. If the unions at 
the plant level are strong they could negotiate 
with the employers and get these facilities 
included in the agreements for their welfare. 


Although the Indian Labour Conference 
recommended the structure and formation of 
the grievance procedure, in most of the con- 
cerns there is no definite grievance procedure 
as a result of which minor matters take a 
serious shape and become major labour 
disputes. The strong union could bargain 
with the employer and fix up a definite 
grievance procedure to settle the day to day 
problems. 


In spite of the Governments’ initiative to 
provide subsidies and loans to the employers 
for the construction of quarters under the 
‘Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme’, 
most of the workers are not provided with 
housing facilities. _ Through collective 
bargaining the workers could bargain with 
the employers and include in their agree- 
ments certain specific steps for construction 
of housing colonies fixing up the dates and 
the number of houses to be provided as is 
done in the agreement between the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company and the Tata 
Workers’ Union. Thus “Collective Bargain- 
ing is now more commonly regarded as a 
means by which two parties who are 
dependent on each other can accommodate 
each other’s interest as husband and 
wife do.”** 


Collective bargaining is not a novel feature 
in Indian industries. The collective agree- 
ments between the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ 
Association and the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association have included a definite 
voluntary arbitration procedure for the 
settlement of disputes between the employers 
and employees of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union have 
agreed collectively and signed an agreement 
in January, 1956, “to establish and maintain 
orderly and cordial relations between the 
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company and the union so as to promote the 
interests of the employees covered by this 
agreement and efficient operation of the 
company’s business.”** Several other agree- 
ments have been arrived at between the 
organizations like Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., and 
the Bata Mazdoor Union; the Indian 
Aluminium Company and the Indian 
Aluminium Belur Works Employees’ Union 
and other such leading concerns. These 
examples go to prove that collective bargain- 
ing is necessary and practicable for the 
healthy growth of industrial relations in India 
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provided both the organizations are well 
structured, administered and oriented. 


Collective Bargaining is one of the 
essentials of a democratic form of society. 
As India has already committed herself to 
this form of government, and has gone 
ahead with her plans for the establishment 
of a ‘Socialistic Pattern of Society’, every 
effort should be made to encourage the 
the workers and employers to collective 
bargaining and the peaceful methods of 
settlement of their problems. 
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A PSYCHO-SOCIAL SURVEY OF THE PROCESS OF COHESION OF THE 
STUDENTS OF UNDER-GRADUATE AND POST-GRADUATE LEVELS 
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The authors deal with the problems which are designed to delve deep into the questions 
of how and in what form the cohesion takes place. 


The student community, though is one of 
the functional groups of the general popu- 
lation, maintains some unique conditions. It 
is a community of institutional type, having 
definite purpose to serve within a definite 
period of time in a particular manner. It 
symbolizes a special social organization, 
having particular intra-cultural traditions, 
possessing a collective name, performs distinct 
actions under an enforcing common agent of 
the greater society.* It is evident from the 
daily forms that the students bear an explicit 
psychological relationship to one another 
although they possess varieties of opinions 
within themselves. It is further evident that 
if any change be brought about in any part, 
it affects the whole super-structure within 
this special community. If any internal or 
external agent threatens its security, the 
community as a whole activates either 
overtly or covertly against it. All such features 
‘if be analysed in terms of the group dynamics 
point for the marks of a cohesive 
organization.? 


Characteristics of Cohesiveness—In a 
dynamic group structure, cohesiveness serves 
both as an independent as well as a dependent 
variable of actions as the adaptive act that 
is peculiar to the individuals for the specific 


time and occasions.’ It has both an ideological 
and a practical determinant of other group 
properties.* It is a fact that there is a great 
deal of difference in the groupness of 
different groups. A cohesive group is 
characterised as one in which the members 
all work together for a common goal, or one 
where everyone is ready to share responsibility 
for group chores. The willingness.to endure 
pain for the group is another possible indica- 
tion. Also the degree to which the members 
share the standard as to how they should 
behave and what they should believe has 
been taken as an index of cohesiveness. 
Hence the theme of cohesive content may be 
ideational or may be, in some sense, 
materialistic. When a person wants to react 
and to be reacted upon by the group, he 
must get the idea beforehand about two sets 
of conditions: (i) purpose, size and prestige 
of the group and (ii) how far the needs of 
the person can be mediated by that group. 
Hence the inclination to be a member of any 
voluntary organization is a function of the 
needs of the intending individual and pro- 
perties of the group. 


The analysis of the determinants of these 
two functions points for the synthesis of the 
personality structure of the individual in a 
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group and the group’s ideology as harmonic 
and as resonant as that personality-structure. 
If the picture is such the determinant- 
sequence of group cohesion can be identified 
there. This structural identification involves 
the basic assumption that underlies the very 
evocation of a particular social system.‘ 


From this analysis it can be posited that 
the group-cohesiveness is the total field of 
forces within a particular environment which 
act on the members to remain in the group.® 
It can be equated in relation to the degree 
of perceived cooperation and __inter- 
dependence among the members and to the 
strength of the goals about which they are 
cooperatively interdependent.’ This may 
derive from the positive valence of the 
group, the negative valence of not being in 
the group and the barriers against leaving 
the group. This physical condition and 
acquaintances between the members and 
different ideologies are the conducive 
factors for cohesiveness.* Ideologies provide 
the intellectual correlates between the mem- 
bers as well as the personal identifications 
with the prevailing sociological conditions. 
In a study, it has been found that even in 
boys’ clubs ideologies in the form of mottoes 
or symbol-representations bind the members 
more coherely than the clubs where autocracy 
or laissez faire roles predominate.’ In another 
study the activities of some students have 
been analysed with the evaluation ‘on the 
basis of some set patterns of ideas and objec- 
tives which are considered as more conducive 
and stirring than otherwise.'° In another 


study the status in the form of mass opinion 
and general achievement is shown to form 
cohesive patterns. 11 


Measurement of Cohesiveness—Group 
Cohesiveness in terms of measurement 
involves the quantum of desire to remain in 
the group, the ratio of ‘we’ to ‘T’ responses, 
ratings of friendliness, quantity of acceptance 
of each other’s ideas, in-group sociometric 
choice versus out-group choices and so on. 
A comprehensive rationale of measures 
develops the hypothesis that the members of 
a more cohesive group as compared to less 
cohesive ones would under the conditions of 
successful locomotion be more ready to accept 
the actions of other members as substitute of 
similarly induced actions of their own, be 
more ready to accept inductions by other 
members or ideas and be more likely to 
collate the actions of other group members 
or accept the general social norms.’ If 
these conditions are validly correlated and if 
operational-presence like traditions, general 
and _.particular socid-cultural norms are taken 
in hierarchial sequences then a group of 
these conditions can be considered as 
Anchorage Indices for the measurement of 
group-cohesiveness.** This relatedness can 
be considered as a representative form of 
general social acceptance, a bond between 
in-group imbeddedness with that of out- 
group practices. 

With this purview of the conceptual 
analysis, the present problem is designed to 
delve into the questions of how and in what 
form the cohesion takes place in the 
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sample of College and 


representative 
University students. In India there is no 
hard and fast standard to bar a student 
besides his past educational achievement. 
A young man can become a member of the 
student community irrespective of any direct 


social impositions like caste, religion, 
economic and social status and so on. Only 
difference is the difference of mother-tongues 
but that also is common to other samples of 
the population. Hence actually the picture 
is that: individuals hail from different 
families of heterogeneous cultural background 
to come and be the members of the vast 
community of the students, These individuals 
maintain a typical form of adjustment among 
themselves as well as to the whole society as 
a functionally organised whole. 


Every member of the student community 
is an individual apart from being a social 
unit. He has his own individual pattern of 
behaviour which is influenced by his 
personality and the prevalent culture. 
Through culture he forms his own idea and 
ideals about the elemental principles of 
ethical, socio-political, educational and 
aesthetic values. Adherence to these values 
in some way or other makes the society as a 
structuralized system and the individuals as 
coherent individuals. In terms of Group 
Dynamics, these individuals may not ferm 
action-groups owing to the lack of physical 
proximity but they share the propensities to 
form such a group if they share those 
elements which have the power of kinetic 
influence over the individuals. Hence in this 
sense cohesion is a function upon the degree 
of sharing of these value-patterns which are 
the derivatives of various socio-cultural and 
political institutions. One point is to be noted 
here. The rigid institutional forms like the 
religious and political dogmas legal imposi- 
tions have the power to bind the individuals: 
but here the people share the outlook and 


coalesce only due to the presence of strong 
outside forces which threatens his very 
existence if one denies its impositions. As a 
result, the peoples are regimented to form 
unequivocal groups and not a coherent 
group. 

Design of the present survey—On the 
basis of the theorecial stand thus far 
described, the survey design has been con- 
templated to assess the degree of cohesion as 
well as how this acts as a model over the 
whole structure of the social system of the 
student community. Studies on any condition 
of integration should take into account the 
extraneous personal conditions of the indivi- 
duals, comprehension of the values of the 
general social norms, the personality traits of 
the individuals and an integrated relation 
between these very conditions. To cover 
empirically all the above mentioned areas a 
schedule has been prepared: 


Part A: It contains questions to assess 
the individual’s age, sex, religion, caste, 
educational achievement, economic status 
and social standard. Here the first three 
constraints are considered open and the rest 
are considered in 5-point sequential grades. 


Part B: The conditions for cohesion are 
not only face-to-face relations but it can be 
conceived that cohesion hinges upon a 
common ideological pattern prevalent and 
the individuals conform to that in the 
different regions of a country on the norm- 
scale of the socio-cultural values in accord- 
ance with those prevalent conditions of 
commonnesses. Those persons who conform 
to the norms in the higher gradations of 
these values are considered to belong to a 
cohesive group. The value-pattern of the 
prevalent socio-cultural conditions have been 
isolated through the content analysis through 
a preliminary sample survey. These cover 
the domains of: ethical, politico-social, legal, 
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aesthetical and educational areas. Forty 
questions are selected in the forms of state- 
ments and are asked in the graded 5-point 
scale of acceptance to rejection. 


Part C: It is argued beforehand that 
individual’s cohesion in a group also depends 
upon his personality structure. To consider 
this aspect adaptised test of personality has 
been introduced in this series. Mainly the 
traits considered are Neurotic tendency, 
Self-sufficiency, Introversion, Extraversion 
and Dominance-Submission. Bernreuter’s 
Personality Inventory is utilised to meet this 
end.3*, 35 


Sample Selection—The test-schedule thus 
prepared had been circulated to the students 
widely without any conditional restrictions 
except that they should be either College or 
University students. The schedule is a self- 
rating type. They are sufficient by them- 
selves. Proper instructions and _ response- 
categories are chosen according to the 
standard principles. 


Data and its Analysis.— 


I. Structural Analysis. 


Part A: Description of the Sample.— 
1. No. of the sample=500 
2. Male=68%; Female= 32% 


4 


3. Age range=18 years to 21 years; 
Mean= 19.94; SD=1.32 


4. Religion—Hinduism= 100%, 


5. Caste—Brahmin= 30% Kayastha= 
40%; Vaidya= 16%; Other= 14% 


6. Educational Achievements—Marks ob- 
tained in the last public examinations: 
30—39°7, marks=4%; 40—49% marks= 
46%; 50—59% marks=42%; 60—up=8%. 
The sample is here quite accidentally 
demarcated within itself into two qualitative 
groups: High Group=50%—up marks= 
50%; Low Group=30—49% marks=50%. 


7. Economical and financial level on the 
basis cf monthly income.— 


Above Rs. 1000/- = 15%; Rs. 600— 
Rs. 999/- = 25%; Rs. 300/——Rs, 599/-= 
32% Rs. 100/- — Rs. 299/- = 23%: 
below Rs. 100/- = 5%. 


8. Social status of the family — 


Very High=6%; High=38°,; Mediocre 
=54%; Low=2%; Very Low 0%. 


Part B: The responses obtained from this 
schedule have been graded and five series of 
summation scores, on for each determinant 
have been calculated for each individual. The 
monomonotonic nature of the item-deter- 
minants conditions that more higher a score- 
value %, the more an individual is liable to the 
overall institutional cohesion.’® Hence the 
summation values of the item-individual 
scores have brought forth the Cohesive 
Indices of the individuals. Whether the score 
distributions are to be taken as population 
measures Chisquare test has been adopted. 
Finally here to test statistically the internal 
validation of the items with the assumption 
that if between the summated scores of a 
particular determinant is high in relation to 
the composite summated scores of the whole 
scale than that determinant is to be considered 
as valid for the inclusion in a questionnaire’. 





144R,. G. Bernreuter, “The Theory and Construction of a Personality Inventory”, J. Soc. 

Psychol., 4, 1933. 
a eo & R. P. Saha, “Factors in the Study of Personality”, Ind. J. Psychol, 
16P. F. Lazarsfield. 
47K. Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement of Attitude”, Arch. Psychol., 1932, 140. 
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The results of these two assumptions are given below: 


1. No. of Individulas=500 
Mean Score= 128.70 
SD=9.36 


i) 


Cohesive Determinants 
(a) Aesthetic Standard 
(b) Legal 

(c) Ethical] 

(d) Socio-politica! 
(e) Educational 


Here it is needless to point out that 
each determinant has_ well-proportionate 
determinancy over the cohesiveness of the 
individuals. 

Part C: The personality determinants 
have been assessed by a standard personality 
inventory modified and standardized to suit 
the local conditions**. Hence no intrinsic 
statistical clarification seems to be needed for 
the purpose of control. 


II. Demarcation between the Cohesive and 
Non-cohesive groups 


Practical proximity and covert manifesta- 
tions of cohesion are conceived here in the 
form of cognitive-affective response grada- 
tions. It is in a sense quite impossible to form 
a manifest group on the basis of purely 
abstract identifications, but it is a fact that 
some kind of ideological identifications are 
there, otherwise the formation of a commu- 
nity would have been an impossibility and noe 
voluntary adaptation in the group-life could 
have existed. Moreover beliefs and favourable 
attitude towards certain ideas actually had one 
to real action of that nature whenever such 
opportunities are found. So cohesiveness can 
be identified to belief and attitude indices 


x? =5,20 

df=4 

p <.01 level of significance 
"xy o'xy 

0.6720 0.27 

0.7210 0.12 

0.7240 0.17 

0.8010 0.09 

0.8130 0.10 


identified for abstract situations as expressed 
through the referent-responses. These indices 
are conceived in such a way that more the 
degree of increment of group-expression is, 
the more an individual is supposed to be 
integrated with the social system which 
conforms to the socio-cultural norms. So with 
reference to the statistical conception of 
normality of the distribution of a set of scores 
of measures, the individuals obtaining scores 
above the Median of that distribution as to 
be designated as High Group’ in relation 
to that group. In this problem it is= 128.97, 
which is considered as the demarcation line 
between the Cohesive and the Non-cohesive 
students. 


III. Analysis of the influence of Extraneous 
Factors on Group Cohesion 


The graded extraneous conditions are 
correlated with the basis of the number of 
cohesive and non-cohesive individuals falling 
under the each grade by the method of 
biserial correlation. Further they are 
intercorrelated with each other and finally 
multiple R is calculated to determine the 
overall influence of the extraneous factors on 
Group-cohesion as determined on the basis 
of attitude survey. 





418A, K. Gayen and R. P. Saha, op. cit. 


19H. C. Ganguly, Industrial Morale, Ind. J. Psychol., 1954, 29. 
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TABLE I 
Condi- Caste Social Econo- Educa- Cohe- 
tions I II mic tional sive 
Ill IV Index 
Vv 
I — 0:35 0-62 0:09 0-24 
II — _ 0-74 0°37 0-24 
{il .=— — — Q-32 0-33 
iv is z ‘ a 0-37 





From the analysis of the last column of the 
above table it is evident that each of the above 
extraneous factors has something to deter- 
mine for the cohesion between the group 
members. This is likely to influence proximal 
groups rather than the present ones. It is 
evident that the general belief-system of the 
various extraneously conditioned groups vary 
according to the value-comprehension of the 
members, which the above analytical 
structure clearly vivifies. 


Here the R is calculated as large as 0.44 
which points for the general fact that even 
for the formation of a voluntary association 
a fair amount of prevalent socio-economic 
impositions come into operation. The 
students who conform more to the customs of 
the society have come from higher levels of 
the socio-economic conditions. For the 
present population, this inference ¢an be 
posited as fairly stable by which some 
predictions can be advanced according to this 
line. 


IV. Analysis of the influence of Personality 
factors on Group Cohesion 


The relation between the personality 
factors like neuroticism, _ self-sufficiency, 
introversion-extraversion, dominance-submis- 
sion as comprehended by Bernreuter with the 
Cohesive Indices of the High Group have 


been calculated by the Product-Moment 


technique. 








TABLE II 
Fac- Neuro-  Self- Int- Dom- Cohe- 
tors ticism Suffi- Extra Subm. sive 
ciency Indices 
I Il Ill IV v 
I — 0-13 0-22 —0-15 0-17 
ll — ~ 0-39 0-46 0-59 
| _ - — 0-09 0-37 
IV -_— — —_ 0-23 


Sa e, ~ — — ae 





The coefficients point to the fact that 
personality factors are related fairly and 
widely with the ideological cohesion of the 
groups. The trait of self-sufficiency is 
predominant one. The means that those 
persons who are fairly self-sufficient are well- 
adapted into the group and can adjust into 
various socio-political and other impositions 
of and in the group. It is a fact that a group 
implies some kind of renunciations, menta’ 
as well as physical from the part of its 
constituent members and naturally those 
persons who feel that they are quite self- 
sufficient can better adjust in any condition 
that the group imposes upon them. 


Not only the trait of self-sufficiency but the 
other traits also influeace the group cohesion 
as it is evident from the Table II. To find 
out a Holistic relation between them the R 
is calculated and which is equal to 0.61, : 
pretty large correlation. It states the fact that 
even in the organization of a voluntary group, 
the structuralization of the personality has an 
outweighing influence. One who can adjust 
himself to the general community well scores 
high cohesion, one who cannot falls outside 
the range and they are the malingerers. 


From this survey it can be concluded that 
the degree of cohesiveness depends mainly 
upon the individual personality-structure and 
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his socio-economic conditions of the general 
students. The present day student indiscipline 
and other discordant functions of this sample 
may be tackled with the help of a programme 
which not only will try to improve the overall 
socio-cultural conditions which can only be 
grasped through the cartographical sample 
survey of that sample but also will take into 
a clear account of the motivational trends of 
that sample. The present survey indicates 
that any programme which is simply thought 


out on socio-economic basis will at the best 
be temporal. The programme should find a 
real place for the personality development 
and integration not only between the 
individuals as student-teacher, authority- 
student, teacher-authority but also within 
those individuals. This is the reason, why, 
in spite of the tremendous growth of the 
educational facilities, the students enmasse 
are discontented to identify themselves with 
this general progress. 
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WORKS RULES AND STANDING ORDERS 


J. L. Rastoot, PH.p. 


The author avers that works rules are essential for the harmonious working of industries 
and productivity. Therefore, they should be complied with by the employees. 
Dr. Rastogi is Assistant Professor of Applied Economics, Faculty of Commerce, 


Lucknow University. 


Modern industry involves production on a 
large scale, huge investment of capital, mass 
employment and an extensive division of 
labour and specialisation. Each productive 
unit is an .integration of a number of 
departments with different productive pro- 
cesses and a large number of personnel with 
varying degress of skill and experience and a 
definite line of responsibility. The success of 
such a complex system depends on the 
co-operative climate and harmonious relations 
within the enterprise. 

Works rules are the provisions which lay 
down terms and conditions of employment, 
determine pattern of behaviour of various 
types of personnel, and regulate their day-to- 
day relations while at work. As these define 
rights and obligations of various types of 
personnel, management is conscious of its 
authority, and workers of their status in the 
concern. Thus, these help in removing much 
of the misunderstanding and tension at the 
plant level. 


‘Works rules replace arbitrary action by 
regular procedures. The very existence of 
rules, implying a written document, is in itself 
an improvement on the position where 
standards of conduct are vague and shifting, 
indistinctly perceived by the employee, and 
where discipline is arbitrarily and inconsis- 


tently applied. Works rules, like collective 
agreements, bring uniformity. The fixing of 
rules, no matter how they are drafted, 
introduces an element of clarity into the 
relationship’.* 


The objects of works rules are: 


(a4) to prescribe specified terms and 


conditions of service; 

(b) to organise work properly to ensure 
maximum efficiency and minimum 
ineffective time; 

(c) to determine standards of conduct of 

various types of personnel; 

to regulate day to day relations in an 

enterprise ; 

(e) to make workers conscious of their 
rights and obligations; 

(f) to generate a spirit of discipline and 

responsibility ; ‘ 

to canalise undesirable qualities and 
traits in workers towards productive 
ends; 


to prevent exploitation of workers 
particularly due to discretionary 
decisions and arbitrary acts of 
management; and 


(h) 


(i) to improve productivity. 





1Works Rules, a summary of a report prepared by the Technical Meeting concerning certain 
aspects of Industrial Relations inside undertakings, published in International Labour 
Review, September 1960, p. 263. 
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Thus, works rules are the basis of labour. 
management relations. They are a common 
feature of industrial life and are found in 
undertakings throughout the world—regard- 
less of differences in legislative systems, 
ownership of the means of production or 
division of the powers of direction in the 
undertaking, and are variously termed as 
service conditions, workshop rules, plant rules, 
employment rules, standing orders, etc. 


Methods and Contents—The method of 
regulation of service conditions in different 
countries vary according to the degree of in- 
dustrialisation, enlightenment of the manage- 
ment, growth of unionism, training and edu. 
cation of personnel and social and political 
climate. The three systems of work regulation 
are by legislation, by collective bargaining or 
by employers unilaterally. But any of these, in 
its pure form is seldom practised. “There are 
usually certain aspects of this question within 
a particular country that are determined by 
statute, by bi-partite arrangements or by 
unilateral action by the employer’. 


However, legislation is the most common 
method of enforcing and regulating service 
conditions. “There are about 20 countries 
whose legislation specifies that works rules 
must be drawn up for all undertakings or for 
those with a minimum number of employees. 
In some countries legislation prescribes specific 
rules regarding application, contents,, publi- 
city and revision, while in others these are 
described in general words leaving té 
employers or employers and union workers 
to adopt these according to their special needs 
and circumstances. For convenience and 
guidance, model rules have been prescribed 
in some countries. 


In countries like the U.S.A. and the U.K. 
with long industrial experience and _back- 
ground, enlightened management, consciout 
workers and healthy growth of unionism, 


these rules are largely determined by collec- 
tive bargaining, and form an integral part of 
collective agreements. Legislative provisions 
serve as minimum standards. Unilateral 
determination of such rules in its pure form 
is not common, even in other countries. In 
some countries works rules are drawn in con- 
sultation with works councils/trade unions/ 
workers’ representatives. Even in countries 
where employers have the sole rights to 
prepare such rules, criticisms and objections 
of workers/unions are invited before they 
are certified by the appropriate authority. 


Contents of these rules also vary from 
country to country, industry to industry and 
even from establishment to establishment in 
the same industry. These are, generally, 
determined according to the methods of 
enforcement, nature of productive processes, 
strength of work force and the quality of 
industrial relations. Usually, _ legislation 
prescribes the items which must form part of 
these rules. These, in most of the cases, relate 
to matters connected with organisation of 
work as hours of work, rest pauses, leave and 
holidays, shift work, transfers and promotion. 
These also describe sanctions to be used for 
infringement of these codes like censure 
notice, suspension, dismissals and fines, etc. 
Some countries also prescribe special recogni- 
tion, encouragement and rewards for com- 
petent work and safe performance. Besides, 
works rules include disciplinary clauses detail- 
ing acts not authorised within the premises 
of the employers, management’s obligations, 
particularly, relating to pay days, method of 
payment, calculation of wages, welfare, safety 
and health provisions, etc. and procedure for 
redress of workers’ grievances. 


Situation in India.—The movement relat- 
ing to works rules is of recent growth in India. 
Although factories Acts passed from time to 
time regulated hours and conditions of work, 
they failed to prescribe specific rules dealing 
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with day to day behaviour and relations in 
an establishment. Uncertainty of service 
conditions became a menace to harmonious 
relations at plant level.In the absence of 
proper works rules, matters like leave, 
holidays, recruitment, pay days, disciplinary 
matters and actions, etc. were arbitrarily 
decided. Workers were dismissed on flimsy 
grounds at the discretion of the management. 


The desirability of proper works rules was 
discussed in Indian Labour Conferences of 
1943, 1944 and 1945 and idea of a Central 
enactment in this regard received unanimous 
support from all quarters. Consequently, 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act was passed in 1946 ‘to require employers 
in industrial establishments to define with 
sufficient precision the conditions of employ- 
ment under them and to make the said con- 
ditions known to workmen employed by 
them’. To give effect to the Central legisla- 
tion, Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Rules were framed in Bengal and 
U.P. in 1946, in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Madras and Bihar in 1947, in 
Bombay in 1948 and in Punjab in 1949, 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946 applies to all factories, railways, 
mines, quarries and oil fields, tramway or 
motor omnibus services, docks, wharves and 
jetties, inland steam vessels, plantations and 
workshops employing 100 or more workers. 
The jurisdiction of the Act may be extended 
to any class or classes of establishments as the 
Government may from time to time specify. 


Works rules in India are, thus, known as 
standing orders. Concerns within the purview 
of the Act are required to frame and register 
their standing orders setting forth therein in 
clear words classification of workmen, 
manner of intimating to workmen, periods 
and hours of work, holidays, pay days and 
wage rates, shift working, attendance and 
late coming, conditions of, procedure in 


applying for, and the authority which may 
grant leave and holidays, requirement to 
enter premises by certain gates and liability 
to search; closing and reopening of sections 
of the industrial establishment and temporary 
stoppages of work and the rights and 
liabilities of the employer and workmen 
arising therefrom; termination of employ- 
ment and the notice thereof to be given by 
employer and workmen, suspension or 
dismissal for misconduct and acts or omis- 
sions which constitute misconduct; means of 
redress for workmen against unfair treatment 
or wrongful exactions by the employers or his 
agents or servants, etc. 


The certifying officer on receiving the draft 
standing orders forwards a copy of these to 
the union concerned or to workmen in the 
absence of their representative union and 
invite them to offer objections thereto within 
15 days. Originally the Certifying Officers 
were not authorised to adjudicate upon the 
fairness and reasonableness of the Standing 
Orders. It was very severely criticised 
particularly by worker quarters. Consequent- 
ly Industrial Disputes (Amendment and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956 em- 
powered both the certifying officer and the 
appellate authority to take into account the 
fairness and reasonableness of the Standing 
Orders before they are certified. Employers 
and workmen have also been authorised, to 
apply to the certifying officer for modifica- 
tion of the standing orders. 


Thus, standing orders today regulate the 
standards of conduct and form the basis of 
day to day relations in establishments employ- 
ing 100 or more workers. For proper com- 
munication to the workers the text of the 
Standing Orders finally certified, are posted, 
according to provisions of the Act, in English 
and in a language understood by the majority 
of workmen on special boards at or near the 
entrance and in various departments. 
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Critical Analysis—No doubt, Standing 
Orders have gone a long way in reducing 
industrial tension and improving relations by 
regulating service conditions and preventing 
arbitrary actions, a number of loopholes have 
made them largely ineffective: — 


1. Provisions of the Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 apply to 
establishments in specified industries employ- 
ing 100 or more workers. Therefore, a very 
large number of establishments employing 
less workmen is beyond the purview of the 
Act. Undertakings with less than 100 
workers predominate in our country, the 
service conditions in them remain, largely, 
unregulated and ‘terms and _ conditions 
arbitrarily dictated, thus, perpetuating the 
exploitation of labour. 


2. Provisions of the Standing Orders are 
far from comprehensive. Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act specifies only 
the contents while the details are to be 
decided upon by the concerns themselves. 
In so doing only the matters given in the 
statute have been adhered to while certain 
matters not provided for by law but which 
have a direct bearing upon one’s conduct 
like health, safety, welfare, etc. have not been 
included. J 


3. Ordinarily sanctions prescribed for 
acts and omissions constituting misconduct, 
viz. warning, censure notice, suspension, 
dismissal, fines, etc. are punitive in character. 
They do not encourage the workers to 
improve upon their performance and con- 
form to standing orders. 


4. Factories Act, 1948 lays down provi- 
sions regarding hours of work, shift working 
etc. These are also to form part of the 
Standing Orders of a concern. In this regard 
too, mere the letters of law and not their 
spirit have been followed. In fact legislation 
defines these provisions in general words and 
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are meant to be minimum standards. 
Different concerns are to adopt these accord- 
ing to their own specific needs, circum- 
stances and productive processes. 


5. Mere posting of standing orders on 
notice boards and in departments is not 
enough for their proper communication to 
workers. With the present standards of 
education amongst employees, they seldom 
care to see the notice boards and thus, are 
quite ignorant of rules and conditions regulat- 
ing their work. 


Measures Suggested—As works rules are 
of basic importance for harmonious working 
and higher productivity, these should be 
paid the attention they deserve. It calls for 
a change in approach on the part of the 
management. These should not be regarded 
only as a barren obligation and legislative 
compulsion. These are beneficial both to 
management and workers. These bring 
about lasting peace and the maximum 
operating efficiency in the enterprise. Again, 
strict adherence to these rules, on the part 
of the management puts an end to workers’ 
suspicion on the former’s policies, intentions 
and actions making them more cooperative 
and useful. 


Being matters of mutual relations, works 
rules are more suited for collective bargaining 
than for legislative enactment. Thus, they 
should be decided upon by the representa- 
tives of management and workers/unions 
around the table along with other matters of 
mutual and conflicting interests and should 
form part of the collective agreement be- 
tween them. However, in the absence of 
enlightened management, educated and con- 
scious workers and a strong trade union 
movement, collective bargaining on a large 
scale may not be an immediate feasibility in 
India. Even, until collective bargaining is 
adequately developed, these can and should 
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be framed in active association of workers’ 
representatives. Special knowledge and 
experience of the rank and file can also be 
effectively used by inviting them to offer free 
criticism and useful suggestions, before these 
rules are sent for registration and even sub- 
sequently. Direct association of workers and 
their representatives would develop in the 
former a sense of prestige, responsibility and 
loyalty. However, until sound traditions are 
developed, legislation should serve as a guide, 
lay down the pattern in the interest of 
uniformity and set the procedures to be 
followed. Accordingly works rules should be 
framed to suit specific needs of different 
industries and enterprises. The jurisdiction of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act should immediately be extended to 
cover establishments, industrial or otherwise 
employing 20 or more workers. Recently a 
bill to amend the above Act has been placed 
before the Parliament which would empower 
the Central Government to extend the pro- 
visions of the Act to establishments employ- 
ing less than 100 persons after giving them 
two months’ notice. , 


Contents of these rules would vary from 
industry to industry and from establishment 
to establishment according to its size, nature 
of work and productive processes. However, 
all such matters should form part of works 
rules which have a direct bearing on day to 
day relations in an undertaking. For con- 
venience, these may be divided into: 


(a) Work organisation:—These should 
include matters like classification of workers, 
periods and hours of work, shift working, 
recruitment, leave and holidays, attendance, 
transfers, promotions, etc. 


(b) Health, Safety and Welfare: —These 
should describe vividly the rules regarding 
health and safety while at work and 
facilities regarding workers’ welfare. 


(c) Rights and obligations: —These should 
define in clear words the sole prerogatives of 
the management and its obligations with 
regard to adequate facilities and proper work 
atmosphere. These should, also, contain 
workers’ rights and obligations with regard to 
their jobs and work. 


(d) Discipline and disciplinary measures: — 
These should describe various acts and 
omissions on the part of the employees con- 
stituting misconduct and sanctions to be used 
for enforcing works rules and discipline while 
on duty like censure notice, suspension, 
dismissal, fines, etc. Besides, these should 
also prescribe, positive measures and incen- 
tives like recognition and rewards to 
encourage workers to comply with the 
prescribed rules and to give their best in pro- 
ductive pursuits. 


(e) Grievance Procedure:—These should 
lay down a definite and scientific machinery 
for redressal of workers’ grievances. Each 
process shoud be allotted a definite time limit 
within which its outcome should be com- 
municated to the person concerned, 


Education and Publicity—Works rules to 
be useful and effective must be properly 
understood by the rank and file. They 
should be convinced that it is in their own 
interest to conform to the set rules. These 
should be an integral part of an induction 
course or any workers’ education programme. 


Again to keep the employees in constant 
touch with works rules, adequate publicity 
should be given to these. For this purpose, 
only posting of these rules on notice boards 
and in departments is not enough. These 
should form part of the plant handbook of 
each concern which should be distributed 
amongst workers from time to time. To keep 
the workers aware of the changes in these 
rules, reorientation courses may also be 
organised. Again, to serve the interests and 
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needs of employees with less education, 
audio-visual media like posters, playcards, 
cinema films, etc., may be used for publicis- 
ing specific rules and encouraging them to 
comply with these. 

However, mere framing of sound rules for 
regulation of service and work cannot make 
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workers responsible and cooperative. These 
should be properly adhered to. Moreover, 
working of these rules should be reviewed 
from time to time by the employers, as well 
as by the appropriate Government and these 
should be adjusted to specific needs of the 
time and the industry. 
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DYNAMIC CONCEPT AND PROSPECT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 





R. C. Nayak 





The author thinks that social education programme alone can prepare the ground for 
the introduction of compulsory primary education in India. 


Mr. Nayak is a Research Scholar in Sociology, Utkal University. 


Social education in its modern concept is 
a bigger term and cannot be identified with 
the imparting of literacy only. Today it 
includes health education, civic education, 
recreational, cultural and vocational activities. 
In short, it today stands for an improved way 
of living. Gandhiji described social education 
as “Education for life, through life and 
throughout life.”’* 


Social education is peculiarly Indian in its 
development.” It has evolved from the early 
efforts of “Adult Education” workers 
primarily in the field of literacy education, 
Adult education as a movement received 
recognition and encouragement during the 
short tenure of office by the Congress 
ministries in 1937-38. At that time, however, 
the movement was limited in scope and not 
suffused with either a strong social or nationa\ 


purpose. 


After independence it was realized that if 
the ideas of Welfare State were to be 
achieved, every Indian citizen must be made 
aware of his responsibility not only to himself, 
but to his family, his local community and 
to the wider community which is India. 


During the decade between 1937 and 
independence adult education workers were 
also finding that the content of Adult Edu- 
cation is needed to be broadened to include 
all aspects of adult living since they found 
adults were eager to learn many more things 


besides reading and writing. They found 
with regard to literacy that unless an adult 
had a real use of literacy in his life it was 
very difficult to teach him to be literate even 
under up-to-date expert teaching. In other 
words, the content of adult education had 
to be related to the day-to-day living of 
adults in order to have social significance and 
social utility. Thus, with the advent of 
independence, with its concomitant need for 
developing social consciousness, and with its 
natural broadening of the field of “Adult 
Education” to include all aspects of adult 
living, the concept of “Social Education” was 
developed to give expression to the post- 
independence emphasis. 


Since independence Planning Commission 
has characterized Social Education in the 
Five-Year Plans as the process actively 
associating adults with the definition and 
solution of their problems. It is said that 
“Social Education” in the process of 
“Community Uplift through Community 
Action.”* All this then points to a broad 
field of endeavour in which all adult learning 
with particular emphasis on social learning is 
conceived as Social Education. 

Not only the movement of Social Education 
has spread out covering a much wider 
population than before, but what is more, its 
concept today is much wider than it has ever 
been. “To begin with it was in the Fifth 
National Conference of Indian Adult 
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Education Associations which met in Rewa 
on December 21-31, 1947, that the basis of 
Social Education of today was laid.”* The 
resolution which clearly makes the demarca- 
tion between Adult and Social Education 
said: 


“Adult education is larger than literacy, 


‘and literacy should not be regarded as the 


best or the inevitable starting point of adult 
education in the prevailing circumstances of 
the country. Adult education must aim at 
enabling the common man to live a richer 
life in all its aspects—social, economic, 
cultural and moral. For this purpose, Adult 
Education must definitely envisage all adult 
centres as Social Centres, interested primarily 
in providing social, recreational and cultural- 
facilities for the people and must endeavour 
to develop their power of initiative, judgement 
and integrity as citizens.”® 


“Thus the concept of “Social Education” 
is undergoing a radical change. From 
literacy to citizenship and to the experience 
in community living is indeed a rapid 
change.”* It is true that with the broadening 
of frontiers of knowledge terms like Social 
Education indicating a field of work should 
undergo change. It is therefore not possible 
nor desirable to give any final definition to a 
dynamic concept like this. 


In the light of the above concept of 
“Social Education”, its need and importance 
have to be justified. It has now been fully 
recognized by all that no country can 
successfully tackle its manifold problems of 
social and economic reconstruction unless and 
until masses are educated to appreciate the 
government efforts and participate in and 
co-operate with the government in_ its 
development programmes. It is therefore 


essential that mass education must make 
rapid and effective progress in a country like 
India, which launches development pro- 


grammes. India has achieved political 
independence and has declared itself to 
become a Welfare State. As such it is 
important that the people should be educated 
in the art of living in a democracy. 


Thus we find that Social education has a 
clear cut political purpose. For the 
preservation of the hard won independence 
citizens must be educated to exercise their 
voting rights judiciously and to have a 
constant vigilance on the affairs of the 
governments. In a democratic set up all must 
see that the government of the day does not 
become the close preserve of any person or 
class and the common man should have a 
right in the affairs of the state, and he should 
be able to understand and interpret the 
policies and programmes of the government. 
He should be in a position to study the 
problems that confront him. It can be 
visualized that the political independence 
cannot be retained for long if the masses are 
not wide awake about their rights, duties, 
responsibilities and obligations. The Com- 
mittee of the Social Education of Delhi 
Municipal Corporation makes the following 
observations: 


“The only sound basis of a Democratic 
order is the intellegent and informed public 
opinion. Without education, however, there 
are only rumours, gossips, prejudices, and 
superstitions. If we are to build a workable 
democratic order, in which the will of the 
majority is to prevail, it is necessary to ensure 
that, that will is intelligent, enlightened 
and inspired by benevolent rather than 
malevolent motives and purpose. An un- 
educated democracy swayed by random gusts 
of fanaticism and prejudices  invitingly 
responsible to the machination of self seeking 
demagogues, can be even a greater nuisance 
to peace security and happiness than any other 
form of government. To say it is not to decry 
democracy but to safeguard against possible 
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corruption of its moral and _ intellectual 
talent.”* 


From points of social justice, social 
education is a necessity. According to 
Mr. M. K. Saiyudain, “The justification for 
a planned and integrated programme of social 
education is not merely economic or political, 
i.e., as an instrument for making people more 
efficient workers or more intelligent voters. 
The deeper justification for such a 
programme lies in the fact that the lives of 
a great majority of our fellow-men and 
women are poor, barren and un-satisfying; 
they have access neither to economic security 
nor to the cultural riches which are man’s 
most valuable heritage. Today the world has 
technically passed out of the economy ot 
scarcity into the age of plenty—potentially 
the material and cultural resources at the 
disposal of the modern man are unlimited,— 
yet masses continue to starve both economi- 
cally and culturally in this age of plenty and 
it has been felt that the great problem of 
the 20th century is to enrich the lives of 
ordinary men and women with significance. 
We should not be satisfied with looking upon 
the peasant, the labourer, the petty clerk and 
others engaged in various types of humble 
but productive work which really keeps the 
world going—as mere instruments and means 
for serving the needs of others; as just good 
enough to do their jobs and entitled in return 
to protection from starvation and possibly a 
bare smattering of literacy. They must be 
regarded as full human beings with a capacity 
possibly latent or limited to enter into the 
kingdom of mind and the riches of culture 
with eyes for pictures and ears for music and 
some appreciation of good literature, drama, 
fine arts, and the manifestations of beauty in 
life. In the past certain privileged classes 
regarded these treasures as their special 
preserve. But now the so called common man 
cannot be denied access to them. Both 
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democracy and social justice affirm his right 
to them. In fact no man can rise to the full 
stature as a human being without developing 
these distinctive characteristics which elevate 
him above the brutish existence— his reason, 
his sense of right and wrong and his feeling 
of beauty. It is through the existence of these 
qualities that man has been able to develop 
science and philosophy.”* A scheme of Social 
Education is inevitable to arouse such 
qualities in the masses. 


Preservation of “national culture” is 
another need of social education. Social 
Education programme is mainly meant for 
less privileged poor people, and one of its 
aim is to bring down culture from the ivory 
towers within the easy grasp and appreciation 
of the masses by familiarizing the common 
man with the best and sublimest points of 
his national culture. “The usefulness of such 
a programme has been amply proved in 
Denmark where the revival and preservation 
of national culture has been achieved through 
the medium of adult education.”® There is 
no reason, therefore, why our national culture 
which is so rich and meaningful should not 
be revived and preserved through the medium 
of social education. 


In our country compulsory primary 
education has not so far been introduced and 
public opinion has still to be mobilized in 
its favour. It is therefore important that the 
illiterate and ignorant parents should be 
taught the value of education, so that they 
may co-operate with Government efforts in 
getting their sons and daughters admitted to 
schools. Social Education programme can 
definitely prepare the ground and pave the 
way for the introduction of compulsory 
primary education in India. 


It has been rightly remarked by Shri N. R. 
Roy “that social education in its modern 
conception is education for all; the educated 
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as well as the non-educated. It is education 
for a fuller and richer life. Its scope is as 
wide as society and as varied as life itself. 
It is no luxury, no acadmic fad and political 
stunt. It is necessary to individual happiness 
and social well being and must be considered 
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as an inalienable and integral part of national 
system of education.”?° 

Thus it is found that the scheme of social 
education is a multipurpose scheme and its 
importance has been clearly realized by the 
government, the public and social workers. 
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THE POROJAS OF KORAPUT 





Pror. KRUSHNACHANDRE JENA 





Prof. Jena traces the origin of the Porojas and throws light on their various problems, 


customs and superstitions. 


The district of Koraput in Orissa is a 
special problem as far as the Adivasis are 
concerned. The district is the biggest in 
the territory and most thinly populated in the 
whole state. The density of population is so 
thin that for all practical purposes of develop- 
ment the district comes almost at the bottom 
of the list of all districts, Even the few who 
have graced the district by their inhabitance 
hail mostly from the Adivasi classes. They 
form a sizable proportion of the total popula- 
tion and except the few urban areas they 
constitute more than 90 per cent of the 
population in the rural areas. These 
Adivasis have different castes and groups 
among themselves, and in certain cases this 
class differentiation is extremely tight. Some 
of the Adivasis like the Bondos live on higher 
altitudes and very rarely come down to live 
on the planes. On the other hand, the 
Porojas have been more advanced in this 
respect and it is not very unusual for them 
to come and search for some occupation in 
the urban areas. The Motias who prefer high 
lands, do not appreciate the modern 
civilization and live a very primitive life 
which can be no better than the life of 
the pure and simple jungle. The Koyas 
also thrive by themselves and lead a 
primitive life comparable to that of the 
Motias. Life of the Adivasis in this district 
is comparatively little studied and the very 
few works on them have gone out-of-date. 
The study of the Bondos by the great Elwin 


has been really praised as a master work done 
by any body so far. The Bondos are high- 
landers and though they pose certain curious 
and interesting issues as far as anthropology 
is concerned; they do not have so impressible 
problems as far as _ socio-administrative 
issues are concerned. The major problem on 
this level is posed by the Porojas. The Porojas 
form the majority of the Adivasis in the 
district and for problems like public admini- 
stration, police, social upliftment, political 
franchise and other allied issues they are the 
most important factor. 


As for the origin of the Porojas nothing 
definite can be said. But, they must have 
been the descendants of the Dravidians who 
might have occupied this area before the 
Aryans came. Their physical features have 
nothing in common with the Aryans. They 
are short, usually dark, and their facial 
features indicate more of the non-Aryan 
influence than the Aryan influence. In 
habits, methods of worship and other 
day-to-day practices the same inference can 
also be drawn. In their folk life, folk song and 
folk dance the Porojas are very nearer to the 
other Adivasi groups of South India. 


It may be that the Porojas are not a 
simple and undiluted Dravidian group living 
in undeveloped state for all the time they 
have been living here. Might be, like all 
others, they had their ups and downs. This 
particular area had seen many storms passing 
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over. The history of this piece of territory 
might go to thousands of years back. This 
was the place where the great Rama of the 
Ramayana was believed to have passed 
through. The name Dandakaruya associa- 
ted with this area is indicative of the im- 
portance this place had in the ancient times. 
Next to the mythology, when we come to the 
historical period, the evidences are in no way 
meagre or mean. The ancient kingdom of 
Kalinga might have included this portion. 
But there is no doubt, the ancient kingdom 
of Kongodo definitely covered up the region. 
This area must have been the fighting stage 
for several crucial battles between some of 
the mightiest rulers of Southern India. In 
such a context it is not improbable, that the 
Porojas might have played an important role 
in these dramas so silently forgotten for all 
these centuries. There must have been a great 
pressure to put these Porojas in utter docility 
and ignorance. After the drama they have 
retreated to isolation, ignorance and misery. 


The Porojas are found in greater number 
near Rayagada, a sub-division of the district. 
Near about this sub-division there are many 
mountain caves, with traces of stone writing. 
They convey a high sense of art and archi- 
tecture. Though, it has not been yet ascer- 
tained whether or not this art conveys any 
influence of any particular class of art. But, 
it may be pointed out, that the Jain influence 
might have reached this area once upon a 
time. There is still a village nearby, with the 
name of Jainpur which suggests that probably 
this area was an important Jain centre as 
Khandgiri was in the north of Orissa. 
Might be, due to difficulties of passage 
through the dense mountains, the centre had 
been left neglected and later on declined. 


Whatever the historical status of the 


Porojas might have been, they are now 
backward. Their way of life and living 
deserves pity. They are extremely poor, and 
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they face annihilation. The usual occupation 
for them is agriculture. But sometimes they 
sell charcoal, vegetables, minor forest products 
like honey and fire-wood and not often they 
offer themselves for hired-labour. The land 
in general is mountainous and very hard to 
till, But, heavy rainfall makes cultivation 
a bit easier. Unfortunately, the Porojas do 
not possess much land. The best plots of 
land have already gone into the hands of the 
middle-class families coming from more 
civilised classes. For example, the majority 
of the land-holders come from the class of 
business people, non-cultivating agriculturists 
and others who hire labour and manage tne 
land. Slowly and steadily owing to several 
reasons, the Porojas have been deprived of 
land. The Porojas find new land higher up 
on the mountains. They burn trees and 
clear the high forest and create new agricul- 
tural land. But this process of finding new 
land is pretty difficult. Government forbids 
burning of jungles, and new forests grow 
every, year. Cultivators have to clear the 
forests every year, otherwise the ‘land’ 
becomes unfit for cultivation. Both the pro- 
blems are really difficult, and as a result, the 
Porojas have tried to find out some alterna- 
tive occupation. Unless there are changes 
made in land-legislation, land law and other 
legal issues the Porojas will lose ownership 
of land. 

Rice is the most important crop they pro- 
duce. Next to paddy crops they concentrate 
on grains of different kind, oil seeds, and 
vegetables. Tamarind, ginger and some 
other products are also a part of their cash- 
crops. The Porojas are usually backward in 
their business dealings. They have been 
always at a loss both in purchases and sales. 
They do not have sufficient accommodation 
to store the products, and therefore are 
bound to sell them immediately. This situa- 
tion is usually exploited by middlemen who 
purchase the commodities at a very low price 
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and sell them when the price grows higher. 
It is not surprising that the real producer gets 
even less than 50 per cent of the selling price 
and the rest is absorbed by middlemen. It 
is not only in the marketing aspect that the 
Porojas are at a loss but even in the “bank- 
ing” side also they are terribly at a loss. The 
sowing and the harvesting are the two tight 
seasons for the cultivator when he wants 
funds at any cost. The Porojas are so poor 
that they have nothing more than what is 
necessary for the next meal. They therefore 
cannot afford to have any capital. When 
seasons come, they go to money-lenders and 
agree to pay more than 200 per cent and 
return the amount after the harvests. Not 
surprisingly the Porojas find that what all is 
left after the repayment will be insufficient 
for their survival for the next few months, 
and therefore they repeat the cycle of 
incurring debts. This is how there has been 
ruthless exploitation of the Porojas by money- 
lenders. 

In private life the Porojas are very simple. 
They are subdued and docile. Unless their 
anger is aroused they will be prepared to do 
anything for the master. Sometimes they are 
prepared to sacrifice their lives for the com- 
munity. The Adivasis life is still in the com- 
munal state, where the community and the 
community leader reign supreme. They have 
been cemented by the bonds of oneness, 
communal security from other groups and 
jungle animals and the worship of certain 
common deities. The Porojas have their own 
common meeting place and they dance 
together on certain occasions. They drink 
solopo and forget their miseries. Unmarried 
Poroja girls known as Dhengidis spend their 
nights in common houses usually maintained 
in every village. The customs of marriage 
vary from area to area, but certain general 
principles are observed everywhere. Unlike 
in the civilised societies, bride-grooms have 
to pay for their brides and not the brides or 
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their parents to the bride-grooms. The pay- 
ment may consist of cash, cattle, crops and 
a feast. The marriage ceremony is simple 
and accompanied by songs befitting the occa- 
sion. The Porojas are a happy lot and they 
have a number of musical instruments, and 
for every occasion like marriage and death 
they have special songs. There is no definite 
information about the composers of songs. 
For ages, songs have been handed down from 
generation to generation. The Poroja 
women are hard working and sometimes 
work more than the men-folk. There may 
be occasions when men may think of 
pleasure, rest and relaxation, but the Poroja 
women are the pillars of the household, and 
the responsibility of the family rests more on 
the females than on the males. Curiously 
enough, the Poroja women are more 
intelligent than their men. The Poroja 
women visit the market. The men 
definitely feel shy, and even in court proceed- 
ings, and the police cross examinations, 
women have shown more tact, courage and 
steadiness than men. Men are usually con- 
fined: to the fields and the forests. 

Tributes have been paid to women for the 
sacrifices they make for the family. The 
Poroja women, inspite of all the trouble and 
toil they endure, are given a place which may 
be envied by the urban women-folk. They © 
very often adorn themselves with flowers and 
colourful sarees. When they attend the 
festivals and markets and other special occa- 
sions, they become romantic. They go on 
singing romantic songs and look very pleasant. 
Poroja women have no purda system and do 
not hide themselves from others including 
the elders of their family. An unmarried 
girl enjoys more freedom. If a group of un- 
married girls is followed by another group 
of men, ‘they sing songs in rounds. Songs 
refer to romance and marriage. Sometimes 
marriages are determined on such songs and 
competitions. After marriage, life becomes 
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more difficult for women. Economic burden 
falls on them. They rear children and tame 
their husbands who sometimes become wild. 
Poroja men are usually peace-loving. But 
there are occasions when they may become 
wilder than the wild animals. There are no 
fixed problems or set of issues which may be 
recognised as important to the Porojas. 
Sometimes very minor issues like absence of 
curry at the meal time, absence of wife at 
home, trouble over toddy, mere suspicion on 
wife’s chastity and some such thing may make 
the Poroja wild enough to commit murder. 
Though the instances of women murdering 
others are not completely wanting, women 
rarely commit such crimes. In the literal 
sense, woman is the actual embodiment 
of motherhood. She goes to the field even at 
the very late stage of pregnancy. There is 
absolutely no maternity rest for her; her life 
is bridged between work and work. 


Like many of the other Adivasi women, the 
Poroja women are superstitious. They 
worship various totems and believe that 
destiny is guided by some supernatural agents. 
Attempts are made to please these agencies, 
gods and goddesses, ghosts and spirits and 
souls of the dead members of the family. 
But one thing is accepted that the Poroja 
women are cleaner and more responsible 
than some of the other Adivasi women. In 
the case of the Bondos, the Motias and the 
Koyas, women are less conscious of personal 
cleanliness. They do not believe in personal 
hygiene. They do not use pads. But the Poroja 
women use a piece of cloth throughout the 
month. It may be pointed out that all 
Porojas are classified in two main divisions: 
Jodia Poroja and Bonda Poroja. Women of 
Jodia Poroja are more advanced; they are 
careful of their appearance and clothing. 
Women of Bonda Poroja move about naked 
except for a small piece of cloth round their 
waists. Women of both the sects like to cover 


their neck with ornaments made of brass, 
nickel and shells. It is said that the Bonda 
Poroja women used to wear clothes, but due 
to the curse of Sita they became naked. It 
is said that Sita while accompanying Rama 
and Laxman and moving in the Danda- 
karanya was taking her bath in the Macheru 
river. She was naked. Seeing her naked two 
Poroja women laughed and Sita cursed them 
to remain naked for ever. 


The Porojas have not yet assimilated them- 
selves with the modern ideas, They still feel 
that if they come to the hospitals they will 
lose their religion. Their religion is con- 
sidered as very primitive, and they honour 
their religion above every thing else. Life for 
them is a matter of chance; they move in the 
forests and very rarely care for their life. 


In recent times, the Porojas have been 
coming to the urban areas for some occupa- 
tion. Some of them have been employed in 
some of the offices of Koraput and some 
others have worked as Gotis under land 
holders. In case of certain others, they have 
taken to horticulture, though not on a very 
large scale, and come to the markets. It is 
to be admitted that the Porojas as a class 
have been more advanced in comparison to 
other Adivasis. Though education has not 
much spread, they like to be educated. 
Again, the Porojas have been more tolerable 
towards schools and town life than the 
other Adivasis. From the analysis of the last 
two general elections, it was found that the 
Porojas were more political minded and they 
came in large numbers to exercise their 
franchise. 


The Porojas came in close contacts with 
urban population, which has a dominat- 
ing influence on their pattern of life and 
character. Some of them have become ‘Goti’, 
which is a near approach to hired servitude 
under urban masters and learnt many things. 
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But they are unhappy for parting away 
from their natural surroundings, and very 
few, inspite of the greater allurements of 
town life, are really happy. Poverty has not 
destroyed their love for the forest, their 
festivals and their innocent way of looking at 
things and problems. They are fatalistic to 
a dangerous limit, and unless steps are taken 
to uplift the Porojas, they will be unable to 
come to the front line and share the 
opportunities of civilised life. 

The Porojas are honest and what Rousseau 
had remarked on the ‘noble savage’ is really 
appropriate to them. Like the children of 
nature for centuries they have absorbed 
themselves in the poetry of life, and standing 
at the crossroads of the Northern and 
Southern civilizations of India, sharing 
certain degree of Aryan and non-Aryan 
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influences theirs has been a unique lot. Their 
main occupation still remains with the land, 
and they dislike to migrate to other places; 
these facts make the problem of the Porojas 
still difficult. Though they have nothing 
except tiny huts of their own, they are 
sentimental for the land they inhabit. They 
believe that for centuries the spirits of their 
forefathers hover over them, and if they 
desert the place, the spirits will be unhappy. 
Whatever may their economic and social 
conditions be, very few have dared to 
take the curse of the living community and 
the displeasure of the dead and left their 
original places. Even those who have settled 
in towns, do not attempt to do certain 
things which might make them still con- 
demned. The Porojas pose peculiar social, 
psychological and moral issues. 
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THE ROLE OF FIELD WORK IN MODERN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 





J. M. Kapoor 





The importance of Field Work in social work education is well emphasised. It is 
through field work that the student slowly progresses towards professional competance. 


Mr. Kapoor is a Field Supervisor, in the Department of Sociology and Social Work, 


University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 


What is Field Work? What is involved 
therein? 

Who is a field Worker? What is the 
objective of Field Work Training in Social 
Work Education? These questions require our 
immediate attention in order to understand 
the content of field work theory and practice. 
Field work, as generally understood, is a way 
to translate knowledge through certain skills 
and techniques into action. Field work is 
probably as old as history itself. Probably a 
primitive learner, a caveman had also to learn 
how to hunt in Field work situation. 
‘Learning by doing, has been thus the source 
of human acquisition which finds a ready 
support in the ideologies of Rousseau and 
Pestolozzi.' Like Rousseau, Pestolozzi believed 
in manual dexterity of the learner and 
emphasized ‘learning by doing’.” It is in fact 
an actual working situation where students 
deal directly with the problems and find out 
the solutions. 

The importance of Field work training in 
professional education is consequential 
because of its nature of dealing with the 
problems practically. Annette Garrett has 
written that there are reasons why an extensive 
well-planned field work programme is 
inevitable. Mere classroom lectures are not 
enough for learning situation in professional 
education. The importance of field work 


becomes vital when one deals with the 
dynamics of human personality in the context 
of individual needs. Certainly, theoretical 
learning can be achieved even by rote and 
repeated examinations with an accuracy of 
phonograph recording. But professional 
person, whose aim is the application of 
knowledge in the group, community and 
society and also to individualize the problems 
from person to person, must acquire 
knowledge in the richer and vital sense: 
skills in applying abstract theory to the 
complexities of practice in a way which will 
produce desired results. This requires not 
merely knowledge of achieving the desired 
goals. Its acquisition requires—beyond 
theory—continuous practice in the field. She 
has further streesed that it involves trying, 
making mistakes, correcting them in the light 
of growing knowledge, perhaps over-emphasiz- 
ing some aspects while under-emphasizing 
others, realising this and correcting the 
balance and so on.* By this gradual deepenirfg 
of knowledge through practice, the student 
acquires a sound base for further requirements 
of skills. She (student), thus, slowly 
progresses towards professional competence. 
All this can be fully achieved through a 
systematized post-graduate study and ex- 
perience. Such knowledge can be acquired 
only by doing not merely by thinking. 





iLal and Chawdhari: Principles and Practices of Education, Delhi, Gulab Chand Kapoor 


and Sons, 1952, p. 59. 
2Ibid., p. 59. 
3Garretect, Annette: 


“Learning through Supervision” Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Northampton, Massachusetts—Vol. XXIV No. 2 (February 1959). 
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No division, though necessary, between 
theory and practice can be sharpened. The 
theory in the first instance, is learnt in the 
classroom situation where academic thoughts, 
historical background, philosophical ideolo- 
gies, practical implications and aesthetic 
abilities are explored. Classroom learning is 
exploited in field work situation, where 
a student is placed to learn while doing under 
the able supervision of an experienced 
supervisor. Here in field work situation the 
learner recognizes what has been taught in 
the class and employs his experiences in 
practical use. Such recognition always brings 
increased realisation of the importance of 
theory. In a complementary way field work 
which produces significant practical situation, 
continues and expands the learning that 
characterizes the academic settings. It is this 
integration of the work in classroom teaching 
and field that distinguishes professional 
education from mere apprenticeship. 


It would definitely be unwise to think of 
theory as being taught only in the classroom 
and practice of theory as being done only in 
the field. To recapitulate in the words of 
Annette Garrette: Theory without practice 
is empty; practice without theory is 
meaningless.* 

It is evident that Field work varies in 
quality and quantity. The duration of time 
is one factor, amount of work another. It is 
not merely visiting an agency or observing 
what goes on. Training of Field work is 
always done under the able supervision of 
well-equipped faculty supervisor and also, 
sometimes, under the supervision of an agency 
supervisor. The learner is helped through 
supervision to help himself for working in a 
complex, intricate and composite social 
environment. 

Such a_ supervisory process has the 
following five-fold objectives: — 
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1. To integrate two complimentary 
companions, i.e., classroom teaching 
and field work practice with a view to 
maintaining equilibrium between the 
academic level of the learner and his 
working capacities with his clients; 

2. To translate the theoretical knowledge 
into action; 

3. To provide the working situation to 
the learners in order to enable them to 
acquire competence and skills in 
tackling the problems scientifically; 


4. To explore the needs of students in 
professional learning; and 


5. To develop emotional maturity of the 
students. 


What is Field Work in Social Work: Social 
work, being goal-directed professional educa- 
tion, aims at helping students to acquire 
deep knowledge of the theory and the 
technical skills for achieving social work 
objectives, 


Field work gives to a social work curriculum 
the indispensable opportunity to provide 
supervised practice in the application of 
theoretical methods of social work. Social 
work by its nature deals with human beings. 
The warp and weft of the society are always 
in interaction. Sometimes homogeneous and 
sometimes heterogeneous. Social work, as 
a profession, goes through the society, 
community and its constituents, i.e., indivi- 
duals and establishes social relationships 
between person and person, person and group 
and community, person and society and 
community and society and so on. The 
sociogram of these relationships is so complex 
in nature that it needs constant study 
and supervision by well trained, well equipped 
and seasoned Social Work Personnel in order 
to maintain homogeneity in their respective 
characteristics. The supervision and study 
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of these elements require through under- - 


standing of the field. Thus field work in 
Social Work becomes essential for acquiring 
skill in the use of principles of the methods 
of Social Work (like Social Work Research, 
Social Casework, Social Group Work, 
Community Organisation, etc.) and helps a 
beginning student as well as seasoned 
personnel in dealing with the living realities of 
the individual group and community. Again, 
Field work provides needed practice in meet- 
ing concrete needs within the frame work of 
an actual agency’s organisation and resources. 
And perhaps most important of all, 
supervised Field work enables students to 
achieve a growing knowledge of his own 
strengths and weaknesses, and leads to 
enhancing the former and lessening the 
latter. 

When we talk of Field work in Social 
work we always mean supervised Field work. 
Supervised Field work is a method by which 
a social worker, in the beginning, learns how 
to translate his knowledge into practice. This 
beginning stage later on, becomes a habit of 
the learner, as soon as he acquires skills and 
techniques in the working situation. All 
this learning process occurs unnoticeably. 
For example, the person who learns cycling 
in the beginning learns the balancing of 
handle, moving of paddle, riding on the 
seat, braking system and keeps all these pro- 
cesses in mind when he cycles. No sooner 
he becomes habitual of cycling than he 
seldom cares for all these regularities but the 
processes, he learned in the beginning, occur 
simultaneously and systematically as he 
rides on. In the same way, a beginning 
student is cautious in learning, and needs 
supervision of a skilled person. When skills 
and techniques to be used in field work 
become part and parcel of his habits 
he seldom needs supervised, though it 
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(supervision) goes on side by side. Thus the 
importance of supervision for a learner, 
beginning or trained, cannot be over- 
emphasized in the vestibule of learning. 


For centuries vocations and professions 
have supplemented theoretical learning with 
either apprenticeship or laboratory work. 
Social work too started with apprenticeship 
which means placing the learner in a given 
agency to learn by practice. Unlike this 
trial and error approach, the modern 
scientific supervised field work is based on a 
somewhat different approach. A social worker 
is practising his profession in the field. He 
writes an account of his observations and his 
work and on the basis of these records he has 
weekly conferences with his supervisor, who 
is equipped with Specialized knowledge in 
the field. Konopka has defined the two fold 
purpose of focusing such weekly conferences 
in the following manner: — 


“1, Relating practice to the theory learned 
in the classroom, and 


2. Helping the student himself to become 
a disciplined professional person.”® 

In Social Work profession, like other pro- 
fessional disciplines, the worker intensifies 
and clarifies a basic philosophy which shows 
respect for all human beings and _ their 
capacity to grow and change. The worker’s 
intensification and clarification enable him 
to feel the responsibility to use his profession 
ethically and skilfully according to the best 
of his knowledge. Konopka has also defined 
what the worker gains or develops in field 
work situation. According to him the worker 
in field work situation: 


“gains Knowledge in 
Individual Dynamics 
pathological) ; 
Dynamics of Group Behaviour (normal 
and pathological) ; 


(normal and 





5G. Konopka, Group Work in the Institution—A Modern Challenge, Ch. 2. Social group 
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Legal frame work of social work; 
Understanding of Social Work admini- 
strative principles; 

Knowledge of community resources and 
community organisations. 


He develops Skill in 
Direct work with groups; 
Supervision of lay staff and volunteers; 
Diagnosis of individual and group 
behaviour; 
Recording, summarizing, and analyzing 
group process and individual material; 
Referral to other agencies or other pro- 
fessional people. 


He develops some skill in 
Casework and counselling. 


He develops an attitude of 
Profess:onal discipline and _ integrity; 
Respect and appreciation of the con- 
tribution of others in his place of work; 
An enquiring mind; 
Flexibility in the use of principles and 
tools; 


Freedom and creativity in the use of 
himself”® 


Expediency of Field Work in Social 
Work.—Various opinions, characterized by 
both diverisity and unity, have been pio- 
pounded for the purpose of demarcation 
between professional and academic educa- 
tion. Social work, being a_ professional 
discipline, also possesses such ingredients as 
differentiate it from academic one. Some 
schools of Social work in India believe that 
there are four ingredients in a well-rounded 
education for Professional Social work in 
India: 

First, it should provide opportunity for 
the student to develop insight into socio- 
psychological and psycho-social problems of 
human growth and behaviour. Such oppor- 


tunities can be availed of in abundance in 
practical life situation. 


Secondly, Social work education con- 
centrates upon the administrative laws and 
organisational procedures of various Welfare 
Services, governmental or otherwise. Field 
work furnishes a broader vista and enlightens 
the perspective for imbibing such tangible 
knowledge. 


Thirdly, Social casework, Group work, 
Community organisation, etc. are methods 
or skills for working with people in specific 
ways. So they have a practical situational 
aspect which enriches the theoretical studies 
done in the classroom. 


Finally, the social philosophy, wherefrom 
social work education derives its content and 
ethical basis, requires practical representa- 
tion and test. Social experiences, as they 
figure through the communicative contacts 
in the field work setting, provide oppor- 
tunities for such assessments. 


FieJd work, therefore, is an integral part 
of social work education. It is through a 
ioint endeavour of the student in the field 
as well as in the classroom that he gains 
matured social work learning. 


Synthesis of Learning.—Throughout this 
discussion our attention has been directed to 
the way in which the desired synthesis of many 
and varied aspects of professional training 
takes place. Learning to cycle is a continuous 
process. When learning approaches the 
end of one of his formal training, he becomes 
conscious that again he is approaching a 
beginning—the beginning of his professional 
responsibility. This process involves con- 
tinuous learning in order to utilize and add 
to his training in the interest of his increas- 
ing helpfulness to his clients. The ever 
increasing body of knowledge needs some 
specification of the way through which 
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student learns. This way of learning, instead 
of occurring in a vacuum, occurs in relation 
to solid and specific content. Learning 
apart, conscious understanding of one’s own 
knowledge, which is undoubtedly not easier 
than learning, is of prime importance. In 
other words, it is important to know how 
student makes his knowledge available for 
his own use. 


Throughout this process the inter-relation- 
ship between classroom teaching and field 
work education needs synthetic planning and 
constant supervision of a well equipped 
trained professional worker in order to enable 
a beginner for using his insight and help him 
in becoming an independent worker in work- 
ing situation. In short, it is this process which 
makes a heginnine student a_ professional 
worker. Thus. it leads to indenendence. adds 
up the ever increasing body of knowledge 
and makes the situation easier. 


Plan, Methods and Goals—Field work, 
beiie a part of study proeramme of Social 
Work Fdueation, enables a student. to transfer 
his knowledee into professional methods. 
Theoretical knowledee. which he has learned 
in the class. remains incamnlete unless it is 
not nractised in the field. Social work is a 
paal.directed activity, aims at helnine human 
beines who are in trouble and field work is 
a laboratory which provides, an opnor- 
tunity to the learner in achieving the desired 
aims. Thus the goal of field work is to enable 
a student to transfer his knowledge into pro- 
fessional methods of helping human beings 
in trouble. The problem of translating 
theoretical knowledge into practice is not 
unique in Social work discipline. Medicine, 
Psychiatry, Nursing, Teaching and the like 
disciplines also give due importance to field 
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work. Rosemary Reynolds in her article, 
“The relationship of Field Placement to 
Classroom Teaching” has remarkably 
described three basic principles of modern 
professional social work training: (1) Com- 
plementary classroom and field work; 
(1) Actual work in social agency rather than 
merely an opportunity for observation; 
(3) Individualized supervision of a tutorial 
nature.”* 


Rosemary Reynolds* has further described 
that Field work comprizes three elements— 
Plan, Methods and Goals. All the three 
methods can be tested according to the 


principles (given in the preceeding 
paragraph) she observed in social work 
nature.”* 


First, according to her, there is comple- 
mentarv classroom and field teaching. Schools 
of social work use two types of field work 
learnine—the concurrent plan and the block 
plan. In schools using concurrent plan, a 
student usually spends two davs a week in 
field and four days a week at school through- 
out his two years of professional training. . 
In some of the schools, in India as well as 
abroad, the field work days are increased 
from two to three owing to greater emphasis 
on field work. Classroom teaching in such 
schools is reduced from four to three days a 
week. This plan has many educational ad; 
vantages. The student gets greater incentive 
to learn in field work situation than classroom 
where he merely studies abstract problems 
through case or group records alone and gets 
ample and constant opportunity for testing 
the validity of his knowledge which he gradu- 
ally acquires through classroom teaching. 
Rosemary Reynolds® observed an advantage 
in concurrent plan over the block plan that 
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8Ibid., p. 54. 
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when classroom teaching and field work 
education goes on concurrently, there is 
more likelihood that the ability of the student 
to help will keep pace with his growing 
intellectual knowledge. 


The second principle is actual work in 
social agency rather than merely agency 
visiting and observation. Field work place- 
ment provides realistic work situation to 
students for practical experience. During the 
whole work situation student is supervised 
directly or indirectly and certain safeguards 
are maintained with a view to overcome his 
difficulties which he faces often and 
to remove the pressure of work or forces— 
internal or external—lest he should not feel too 
much of responsibility. In the absence of these 
safeguards, his field experience follows the 
general plan and pattern of work within the 
agency. But the student does not get an 
opportunity of working and understanding 
the field situation on scientific and profes- 
sional level. 


Individualized supervision of a tutorial 
nature is the third principle, whereby 
throughout the field placement the student 
is provided with constant supervision. 
Supervision of students is done for various 
reasons. The student of social work is ex- 
pected to become a professional worker upon 
completion of his training. If the worker will 
not get an opportunity of understanding and 
experiencing the responsible part of agency 
staff, he will find more difficulties in doing 
his job at professional level soon after the 
completion of his training programme. 


A Field Supervisor supplements the acade- 
mic training of a student in order to enable 
him (the student) to become a potentially 
competent professional worker. The Super- 
visor being an integral part of the professional 


educational team, reinforces and clarifies 
the concepts that are being stressed in the 
classroom. He enables the student to grasp 
the value, in terms of service, of the ideas 
he has observed at school. His observations 
of the student’s use of such ideas helps the 
school decide whether the student is basic- 
ally suited for social work. Without field 
work as companion to classroom teaching, 
the true coordination of theory and practice 
would not be possible in the professional 
training of Social work. 


Role of Field work Programme Consul- 
tant—Much has been discussed in Social 
work literature about the role of a Field Work 
Supervisor and Classroom Teacher in the 
schools of social work.?® A Field work Pro- 
gramme Consultant, a parallel person to the 
Supervisor, is another member of the faculty, 
who has got somewhat different roles and 
responsibilities in imparting education to 
students. Sometimes the consultant’s role is 
confused with that of Supervisor’s. The 
Faculty of School of Social Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Berkeley, felt 
the need for clarification of the function and 
responsibilities of the programme consultant. 


Lydia Glower Nolan, while emphasising 
the necessity of a consultant, has written that 
in view of the unique combination of 
qualities that are accepted by profession as 
necessary to qualify a person for social work 
practice, it seems of utmost importance that 
atleast one member of the faculty—the 
consultant—come to know the student as a 
total person; not simply his production in 
class and his field work, but how he thinks, 
feels and performs generally within the total 
experience of his graduate training, as this 
relates to his professional goals. It is not 
uncommon for a student to function fairly 





10Fleanor Neusteasdter. “The Field Supervisor Educator,” Journal of Social Casework, 
Vol. XXIX No. 10 (1948) pp. 378—382. Charlotte Towle “The Classroom Teacher as 
Practitioner”, Social Work As Human Relations, 1949, pp. 140—157, 
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adequately in class, and in the field in relation 
to clients and supervisor, but to feel ill at 
ease and uncomfortable, in a person-to-person 
relationship with faculty”. 


Though consultant’s services are available 
for every student yet all the students do not 
make use of him in the same way or the same 


degree. Lydia Glower Nolan” has categorised | 


various roles of a consultant in two inclusive 
categories of counselling and _ teachiug. 
Matters of programme planning, his 
(consultant’s) role for helping him (student) 
to enrich his (student’s) learning by sharing 
in an informal setting, his thinking and feeling 
in removing confusions, blockages and 
emotional obstacles that seem to be standing 
in the way of attainment of learning and 
achievement of educational goals can be 
categorised in the latter. Thus consultant is 
a faculty member who is concerned with over 
all functioning of the student and his 


personality. 


The Counselling Role——Programme plan- 
ning choice of field placements, Scholarship 
possibilities, long term plans, employment 
opportunites and such administrative policies 
as the student needs to understand for his 
smooth functioning are some of the few 


areas which need special counselling of the 
consultant. 

Teaching Role——A Field work consultant, 
along with counselling also does teaching. He 
teaches student in this sense that he suggests 
students how he should think and conduct 
himself. In other words, he helps students to 
help himself regarding his job assignment, 
record writing, work analyses, group 
participation and field work evaluation and 
so on. The consultant serves as an educator 
and helps student to express his (student’s) 
thoughts, feelings, doubts, confusions, even 
his anger and resentment about his experiences 
and work situation. Though the student 
himself bears a major responsibility of the 
task of his learning and accumulation and 
integration of what he has learned and what 
he is going to learn, the consultant often 
makes observations with a view to accelerate 
the student’s ability to gear it (ability) with 
the learning situation in relation of the parts 
to the whole. Thus the consultant, through 
the medium of teaching, becomes a 
diagnostician (in terms educational diagnosis) 
and active coordinator; and coordinates the 
student’s capacities, abilities and aptitude 
with the learning process and helps him 
(student) in becoming an_ independent 
worker in the coming working situation. 








™ Lydia Glower Nolan, “The Faculty Consultant in Relations to 
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Rehabilitation of the disabled is a serious problem which has been engaging the 


attention of the Asian countries for 


less than 60 million. The 
should be national in scope 


the 
the total population of the physically handicapped people 
vocational rehabilitation programme in 
. The Government should be responsible for the policy, planning 


last several years. It is believed that 
alone in Asia is not 


every country 


and execution of the national vocational rehabilitation programme. These services must aim 
ultimately at restoring the disabled into useful, productive and contributive members of 


society. 


Mr, Prasad was selected as an Official participant by the International Labour 
Organisation on the recommendation of the Union Government to represent India at the 
first ILO Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled held at 


Manila, Philippines in November 1960. 


Introduction.—Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled is a serious problem which has been 
engaging the attention of the Asian countries 
for the last several years. There are some 
60 million physically handicapped people in 
these countries. Their proper rehabilitation 
is a major socio-economic responsibility of 
every nation. The vocational rehabilitation 
programme for the disabled should be 
comprehensive in character and must aim 
ultimately at restoring the disabled into useful, 
productive and contributive members of 
society. 


The first ILO Asian Regional Seminar on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
sponsored by the International Labour 
Organisation within the framework of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
was held at Manila, Philippines from 7 to 23 
November 1960. It took place in the Assembly 
Hall of the World Health Organisation 
Regional Office for the Western Pacific. The 
Republic of Philippines was the host to the 
Seminar, 


Purpose of the Seminar—-The Seminar 
was devoted particularly to the vocational 
aspects of rehabilitation, with special reference 
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to the needs of, and _ possibilities for, 
employment of the disabled in the countries 
of Asia. 


The main objectives of the seminar were 
first: 


(a) to demonstrate the need for and 


the importance of vocational re- 
habilitation ; 
(b) to examine the whole range of 


services necessary for an_ effective 
vocational rehabilitation programme; 


to stress that the ultimate ‘aim of 
vocational rehabilitation is the re- 
settlement of each individual disabled’ 
person in suitable employment. 


(c) 


Secondly, to elicit the views of the 
selected participants from the countries of 
Asia, on the needs of the disabled in the 
country and the possibilities of improving the 
vocational rehabilitation services in the light 
of prevailing social and economic conditions. 


Composition of the Seminar.—25 parti- 
cipants were delegates from 12 Asian 
countries, viz., Ceylon, China, Hongkong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, 
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Philippines, Republic of Korea, Thailand and 
Viet Nam. India was represented at the 
Seminar by two participants. A large number 
of selected observers mostly from govern- 


mental and voluntary organisations engaged 


in the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped in the Philippines also attended 
the seminar. They were not allowed to 
attend the group discussions which were held 
in private. However, they were permitted to 
attend other programmes. 


The seminar was conducted by a small 
directing staff consisting of one Director and 
three Associate Directors. Mr. A. A. Bennett, 
Manpower Division of the I. L. O., Geneva, 
was the Director who directed the delibera- 
tions of the seminar in the most interesting 
manner with the help of his three capable 
colleagues Miss I. B. Harvey, Mr. Leif Nylen 
and Mr. Victor J. Baltazar. The credit for 
the success of seminar goes to Mr. Bennett 
and his colleagues. 


In all 12 lecturers having distinguished 
record of service in the field of rehabilitation 
were invited to deliver the lectures on different 
aspects of rehabilitation of the disabled. 
Some of them were from Philippines itself 
and others came from the United Kingdom, 
United States and Norway. 


Programme of the Seminar.—The seminar 
which was in implementation of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
for the countries of the Asian Region and a 
follow up of a past Seminar held in Indonesia 
in 1957 under the auspices of the United 
Nations on Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped for participants from Asia and 
Far East, included 11 main topics:— 
(1) Identification of the disabled, (2) Voca- 
tional guidance and employment counselling, 
(3) Assessment of the individual disabled 
persons, (4) Occupational information, 


(5) Vocational training of the disabled, 


(6) Techniques of Placement in employment, 
(7) Sheltered Employment, Homework and 
co-operative for the disabled, (8) Self 
employment for the disabled, (9) Special 
measures affecting the employment of the 
disabled, e.g. quota system, designating of 
reservation of occupations, job priorities, 
etc., (10) Medical vocational co-operation 
and (11) Rehabilitation Centre. 


General Pattern of the Seminar.—Each 
subject was in general dealt with as follows: 


(a) a lecture or lectures 

(b) field visits 

(c) a film or films 

(d) discussions in working groups 

(e) discussions in plenary session, and 

(f) formulation of conclusions and 
recommendations. 


(a) Lectures—In all 24 lectures were 
delivered in the course of the seminar. The 
purpose of each lecture or lectures on the 
same general subject, was to introduce the 
subject, put forward certain ideas, points of 
view and principles for consideration so as to 
stimulate later discussion by the participants 
in working groups and plenary session. 


(b) Visits—The visits to 11 Institutions 
were arranged for the participants. The main 
purpose of each visit was to illustrate 
visually the particular subject under con- 
sideration, to bring home the points made in 
the lecture and to assist in the later 
discussions. 


(c) Films—In all 15 films depicting 
various aspects of the process of vocational 
rehabilitation were exhibited to the 
participants. The purpose of these films was 
to illustrate the subject under consideration, 
to bring home the points made in the 
lectures and to assist in the later discussions. 


(d) Discussions in working groups.—Each 
subject was generally discussed in three 
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different working groups for at least two 
hours on each occasion so as to result in the 
formulation of the ideas of each group 
separately. All the participants were divided 
into three working groups for the above 
purpose. Each day each group appointed its 
own chairman and rapporteur, these duties 
being rotated among the various members of 
the group. 


(e) Discussion in plenary  session.— 
Immediately after discussion by the three 
working groups on each subject they reunited 
in a plenary session at which the group reports 
were read out and then followed by a general 
discussion by all the participants so as to 
arrive at the formulation of their views as a 
whole on the subject under discussion. 


(f) Conclusions and _ resolutions.—The 
final conclusions of the seminar resulted into 
64 resolutions adopted by all the participants. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to give 
all the resolutions. However, some important 
resolutions and a recommendation under 
different heads are reproduced as follows: 


This seminar although it was concerned 
only with vocational rehabilitation, recognised 
that this is only a part of the whole process 
of rehabilitation and that in setting up 
services for the disabled, the medical, social 
and educational aspects should also be taken 
into account. 


Statistics of disabilities are needed for 
publicity and planning purposes. Those 
statistics which are available in Asian countries 
are unreliable and do not by any means give 
a true picture of the total number of disabled 
persons. -Although statistical: surveys of any 
type entail expense, consideration should be 
given in Asian countries to obtaining statistics 
by such means as sample surveys and some 
form of registration. At first the most useful 
statistics for practical purposes might be the 





number of applicants for existing vocational 
rehabilitation services. 


A disabled person can be defined as an 
individual whose prospects of securing and 
retaining suitable employment and of 
undertaking any work on his own account are 
substantially reduced as a result of physical 
or mental impairment. The line drawn for 
borderline cases should not be too regid since 
in Asia, where there is a great deal of 
unemployment, a minor handicap in a 
worker might still cause him to be rejected 
for suitable employment. 


The vocational guidance officer should 
lead the client to a point where he can be 
given an opportunity to choose an occupation 
having regard to his ability, interests, 
educational background, account being 
taken of the availability of job opportunities, 
etc. 


Psychological tests are useful as a guide in 
the evaluation of the disabled. To be more 
effective they should be standardised, and 
experiments, for this purpose should be 
undertaken in each country where they are 
in use. For the majority of the handicapped 
persons in Asia, many of whom are illiterate, 
testing should at’ present be restricted to 
workshop trials and workshop observation. 


_ The vocational guidance officer should 
have a wide knowledge of industries and 
handicrafts and it would be an advantage if 
he had the experience as well. He need not 
be a psychologist by academic training, but 
should have a knowledge of human behaviour 
in industry and employment. 


Teamwork is necessary for the following 
purposes: : 


i. to asses the disabled person’s physical 
abilities ; . 

ii. to reduce to a minimum the effect of 
his disability ; 
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iii. to assess his mental condition; 


iv. to overcome his emotional, social, and 
psychological problems; 


v. to assess his aptitudes and interests for 
work, keeping in mind the availability 
of employment opportunities in the 
area where he lives so that plans for 
training and rehabilitation can be made. 


At the present time a full and 
comprehensive team approach is not practi- 
cable in Asian countries, and a simpler 
method of evaluation should be devised; for 
example, the functions of the vocational 
guidance officer and the placement officer 
could be undertaken by the same person. 


Vocational Training—Because of the 
difficulties in placing unskilled workers in 
Asia, it is felt that vocational training should 
have top priority. It should, however, be 
linked with placement services in urban areas 
because these services are equally important. 
In order to provide more training opportu- 
nities, employers should be encouraged to 
provide training in their own establishments 
if necessary by means of subsidies from the 


government. 
* 


In rural areas vocational training should 
be provided in agricultural occupations, 
handicrafts and occupations suitable for 
periods of seasonal underemployment. Mobile 
teams including vocational training personnel 
can assist in this connection until such time 
as rural training centres are started. In the 
meantime existing centres in urban areas 
should at least start some form of training in 
agriculture and rural occupations for the 
rehabilitation of disabled people from rural 
areas. 


The central government should take the 
responsibility for the promotion, development 
and supervision of vocational training 


programmes, encourage regional and _ local 
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authorities and voluntary organisations to 
take responsibility for undertaking vocational 
training where possible, establish pilot 
projects where there is lack of response 
support by way of block grants, per capita 
grants and grants-in-aid. 


Technique of Placement.— In order to 
carry out selective placement some form of 
job appraisal is necessary, but, owing to the 
lack of diversity of employment and scarcity 
of employment opportunities in Asian 
countries some simple form of assessment is 
all that is required. This can best be carried 
out by the placement officer himself, who can 
visit employers in order to assess the job 
requirements and physical requirements of the 
various occupations, and maintain a simple 
card index of his findings. 


In placing the disabled in Asia emphasis 
should be put on open employment and 
self-employment. The seminar is of the 
opinion that employment opportunities exist 
in ,government departments, commercial 
firms, light industries, agriculture, the fishing 
industry, co-operatives and handicrafts, and 
in cottage industries. 


The following measures should be taken 
by the Government to widen employment 
opportunities for the disabled: 


‘ taking the lead in employing the dis- 
abled, particularly by ensuring that suitably 
qualified disabled persons are not precluded 
from engagement in the public service merely 
because they fail to reach a common mini- 
mum standard of physical fitness regardless 
of the requirements of the individual job; 


2. in countries having minimum wage 
legislation including in such legislation 
provisions’ whereby, in exceptional cases, 
authority may be granted to an employer to 
pay a severely disabled person whose output 
is unusually low, at a rate of pay lower than 
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the statutory minimum, if this will provide 
for his employment; 

3. providing in special cases financial 
assistance to meet travelling expenses to and 
from place of work and in obtaining suitable 
living accommodation ; 

4. wide publicity aimed at increasing the 
public awareness of the importance and 
necessity of providing employment for the 
disabled ; 

5. appealing direct to employers to employ 
disabled persons; 

6. encouraging voluntary agencies to play 
an active and positive role in educating the 
public towards the acceptance of the 
disabled ; 

7. enlisting the aid of 
Advisory Council. 


the National 


Sheltered Employment for the Severely 
Disabled—Sheltered employment should be 
provided for those severely disabled persons 
who are capable of some employment, but are 
not able to compete on equal terms with less 
seriously disabled persons, so far as earnings 
and security of employment are concerned. 
Asian countries should not lose sight of the 
possibility of providing sheltered employment 
as a means of demonstrating the employment 
capacities of the disabled. Those severely 
disabled persons who are considered capable 
of graduating to open employment after a 
period in a sheltered workshop should be 
encouraged to do so. 


The overall responsibility for developing 
sheltered employment schemes, should rest 
with the government which should take the 
lead in setting up sheltered workshops. In 
addition the government should assist volun- 
tary agencies rendering services in this field 
by granting them financial aid and technical 
advice. 


Productive workers in sheltered workshops 
should be paid as far as possible at the same 
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rate as ordinary workers in an ordinary work 
establishment, In a workshop without govern- 
ment subsidies the workers should be paid a 
minimum salary and eventual bonus equal 
to their work capacities. In government 
subsidised workshops the workers should 
have a regular salary. 


For any satisfactory homework scheme 
there should be suitable arrangements for 
supplying raw materials and collecting the 
finished goods. It would be advantageous 
for such a scheme to be supervised by a 
sheltered workshop if one was available in 
the area, as this workshop could take the 
responsibility for supplying raw materials 


and marketing the finished goods. 


Self-employment of the Disabled—Self- 
employment of the disabled in Asia should 
be encouraged in the following ways: 


1. by provision of working capital, tools 
and in exceptional cases, making business 
accommodation available; 


2. by provision of financial and technical 
assistance in promoting and setting up 
business co-operatives for the disabled; 


3. where organisations exist for the sale of 
products of cottage industries, by the adapta- 
tion of the facilities to meet the special needs 
of disabled self-employed persons. In coun- 
tries where no such organisation exists and 
where workers have difficulty in disposing of 
their goods, consideration should be given to 
setting up marketing organisations to advise 
on the demand for particular goods and, if 
necessary, to assist with supply of raw 
materials and with sales of finished products. 


Special Measures for the Empluyment of 
the Disabled—In most Asian countries it is 
not at present practicable to introduce com- 
pulsory measures for the employment of the 
disabled since vocational rehabilitation 
services are not fully developed. Compulsory 
measures are useful in widening employment 
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opportunities for the disabled and as 
soon as conditions are favourable considera- 
tion should be given by Asian countries to 
introducing legislation requiring employers 
of over a fixed minimum number of workers 
to employ a percentage of disabled persons. 


Enforcement of any compulsory measures 
should not be a part of the vocational 
rehabilitation service. It should be the 
responsibility of the Ministry enforcing 
labour legislation. 


Rehabilitation Centres—In view of the 
lack of adequate resources and facilities for 
the disabled in most Asian countries and 
despite the meagre employment opportunities 
for them there is a need for special centres 
for their rehabilitation and adjustment. 
‘hese centres are needed to turn out well 
prepared workers who can compete on equal 
terms with the able-bodied. 


Rehabilitation centres should provide at 
least the following services: 


Physical Restoration 
Social Services 
Assessment 
Vocational Training 
Placement Services 
Follow-up 


Om. OO obj 


: Public Education.—The. education of the 
public, employers and trade unions, concern- 
ing the need to understand the disabled and 
to. overcome prejudices and discrimination 
against them in relation to employment is 
essential. This is a sphere of activity. in 
which voluntary agencies can play an 
important part. 


; ‘The vocational ‘rehabilitation programme 

in every country should be national in scope 

for the following. reasons: 

‘a. to ensure that the services are made 
available to all disabled persons, 

2: pegardless of their place of residence; 
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standards of 


b. to ensure uniform 

service ; 

c. to provide necessary financial and 

administrative backing. 

The Government should be responsible for 
the policy, planning and execution of the 
national vocational rehabilitation programme. 
The executive responsibility should be 
placed upon one government department, 


e.g. Social Welfare, or Department of 
Labour. 
Emphasis should be placed on _ the 


necessity for co-ordination of the work of all 
the government departments concerned, 
local authorities and voluntary agencies in 
implementing the national programme. Such 
coordination would help to avoid duplication 
of, and cover gaps in, services and would 
help voluntary agencies to improve their 
standard of operation. 


Governments should ensure that the 
necessary funds for starting and implement- 
ing a vocational rehabilitation programme 
are available. If necessary development 
funds could be sought from international 
sources. 


Appointment and Training of Personnel.— 
In the selection of vocational rehabilitation 
personnel, the same basic academic, pro- 
fessional and _ technical qualifications, 
practical experience and age requirements 
should be applied as are required by other 
services of equal and comparable with the 
requirements of other services .of equal 
standing in similar fields. In addition all 
vocational rehabilitation personnel should 
possess an aptitude for an interest in dealing 
with the disabled, have the ability to work 
as members of a team, and be temperamental- 
ly suited for this vocation. 


In any Asian country which has not yet 
started a Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
gramme, a beginning could be made by 
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establishing one or more pilot projects with 
the help and advice of experts from countries 
with developed schemes. The staff of these 
pilot schemes could eventually train other 
personnel as the programme develops. 


Regional seminars have considerable edu- 
cational value and should be held from time 
to time in different countries. Each seminar 
should be followed-up after an appropriate 
interval to see what results have accrued to 
the participating countries and what 
improvements have taken place in their 
national services. Seminars should be both 
international and national in character. 
Invitations should be issued to neighbouring 
countries to participate in national seminars. 
Preferably, seminars should be conducted 
exclusively for the participants but on certain 
occasions they may be open for interested 
persons also to attend. 


The Seminar strongly recommends that as 
a special measure, a Training Institute for 
Vocational Rehabilitation personnel should be 
set up in the Asian region under the auspices 
of the I.L.O. This institute should be 
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centrally located and should provide, on a 
continuing basis, courses on various aspects 
of rehabilitation work. 


Recapitulation—The seminar was quite 
comprehensive in character covering various 
aspects of the vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled and was very useful to all the 
participating countries in general and 
participants in particular. It also afforded an 
opportunity to all of them to have an exchange 
of views on the different systems, needs and 
possibilities in the field of rehabilitation in 
the countries concerned. The holding of 
such a seminar was appropriately timed and 
was undoubtedly one of the most significant 
and useful projects conceived by the I.L.O. 
for the benefit of Asian countries. In short, 
the seminar was a great success from all 
aspects and it achieved its objectives, of 
demonstrating the need for and importance 
of vocational rehabilitation, of examining the 
whole range of services necessary for an 
effective vocational rehabilitation programme, 
and of stressing that the ultimate aim is 
resettlement of each disabled person in 
suitable employment. 
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Introduction.—Rife says that the dermato- 
glyphics are fully established during the first 
half of the fetal development and remain 
unchanged throughout one’s life. They are 
heritable and the racial differences in this 


trait are real, 


At first the prints are identified whether it 
is an arch or a loop or a whorl. Then the 
ridges are counted in the case of finger 
dermatoglyphics and the frequencies of the 
various patterns of fingers are calculated and 
are recorded in different tables. In the same 
way the main-line formula and pattern 
formula are recorded in each case. Then the 
frequencies of the various patterns of each 
of the area, are calculated and are recorded 
in different tables. 


History of Islam and its arrival in India.— 
Islam is the latest of all great world religions. 
It appeared on the scene later than Judaism, 
Buddhism, or Christianity. It sprang up in 
other great regions. In one hundred years it 
had carved out an empire reaching from 
Spain. and North Africa to India and 
Central Asia. 

It is a well-established fact that Islam 
came from Arabia and was founded by 
Mohammed. Mecca, one of the principal 
places in the country, was a materialistic 
commercial town, where lust of gain and 
usury reigned supreme, where women, wine 
and gambling filled up the leisure time, 
where might was right and widows, orphans 
and the feeble were treated as superfluous 
ballast. In the midst of such conditions 
Mohammed was born in the house of a very 


poor man. It was due to him that Arabia 
became a great Muslim Centre. 


Muslims came to India, first due to the 
commercial intercourse between India and 
the Western countries, and secondly by invad- 
ing the country on its northern border. 
According to Procopius, the Persians, the 
Arabs and the Romans had become masters 
of the Indian markets. Faridi also says that 
Arabs settled at Chaul, Kalyan and Supara. 
In the time of Agatharcides, there were so 
many, Arabians on the Malabar coast that the 
people had adopted the Arabic religion. 
From the seventh century onwards Persian 
and Arabian traders settled in large numbers 
in different parts on the western coast of 
India. According to Molphas, they married 
women of the country and these settlements 
were specially large and important in 
Malabar where from the very early times it 
seems to have been the policy to afford every 
encouragement to traders at the ports. In 
the eighth century, Arabians attacked the 
ports of Kathiawarh coast. Their trade and 
settlement continued to flourish. Thus in 
South India, Muslims’ influence grew rapidly. 


In Northern India Muslims began their 
encroachment in the seventh century. Many 
raids were made on the borders of Sindh and 
Baluchistan. Their first successful attack was 
made by Mohd. Bin Kasim who conquered 
the whole of Punjab and his influences 
reached up to Gujarat, Kathiawarh and 
Konkan. Later on many other Muslim 
invaders attacked India and established their 
kingdoms in various parts of Northern India. 
They came from Western and Central Asia. 
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When Muslims settled their kingdoms in 
India they started their religious propaganda 
and made many of the Hindus believe in 
Islam forcibly. They married with Hindus 
thoroughly and turned them to Muslims. As 
they came from Western and Central Asia, 


Finger Dermatoglyphics:— 
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they were.greatly mixed. After their settle. 
ment in India they married with Hindus who 
had also got mixed characters. From this, 
it is obvious that the Muslims in India had 
got mixed character. 


TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE FREQUENCIES OF THE VARIOUS PATTERNS ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT 
HANDS SEPARATELY AND TOGETHER 









































PATTERN TYPES 
Digits Haids ~~ Whorls 
Loops Arches 
Radial Ulnar Total 

1 Right 31-0 5-0 54-0 59-0 10-0 
Left 42-0 13-0 42-0 55-0 3-0 

2 Right 43-0 5-0 48-0 53-0 4:0 
Left 35-0 7-0 50-0 57-0 8-0 

3 Right 40-0 | 10-0 45-0 55-0 5-0 
Left 41-0 | 8-0 48-0 56:0 3-0 

4 Right 52-0 | 5-0 37-0 42-0 6-0 
Left 48-0 12-0 38-0 50-0 2-0 

5 Right 40-0 | 10-0 47-0 57-0 3-0 
Left 41-0 | 10-0 45-0 55-0 4:0 

All Right Se 7-0 46-2 53-2 5-6 
fingers Left 41-4 | 10-0 44-6 54-6 4:0 
Right* 41-3 | 8-5 45-4 53-9 4:8 

Left 














* Unpublished work. 


From the above table, it is clear that the 
frequency of loops is the highest and that of 
the arches is the lowest. In each ,case the 
right and left hands show different 
frequencies of patterns on different digits. 
On all the five digits, ulnar loops show 


higher frequencies than those of the radial 
loops. The highest frequencies of loops are 
shown by the digits I, II, III and V in the 
right hand. In ‘the same way, the digits II, 
III and IV show the highest frequencies of 
whorls in the right hand. 


TABLE 2 


SHOWING THE VALUES OF PATTERN INTENSITY INDEX, DANKMEIZER’S INDEX AND 
FURUHATA’S INDEX 











Frequencies of Pattern Types Pattern Dankmeizer  Furuhata’s 
Intensity Index Index 
Whorls Ulnar Radial Arches 
Loops Loops 
41-3 45-4 8-5 4:8 13-65 11-6 16:6 














] 


f 





The high values of Pattern Intensity 
Index, clearly indicates the high frequency 
of whorls and low frequency of arches. The 
values of Dankmeizer’s Index is 11.60 which 
also shows low frequency of arches as com- 
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pared to that of whorls. In the same way the 
value of Furuhata’s Index is 76.6 which 
indicates the higher frequency of loops than 
that of whorls. 


TABLE 3 
SHOWING THE FREQUENCIES OF OCCURRENCE OF PATTERN TYPES AS WHORLS, LOOPS 


AND ARCHES AMONG 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES 








Peoples Whorls Loops Arches Material Investigator 
Portuguese ok 27°4 68-2 4:3 50000 De-Pina, 34 
Italians an 36°4 58°4 4-7 15078 Faleo 
Formosans ss 36°4 58°4 4-8 52 Kubo, 28 
Koreans ae 45-1 51:8 2:6 700 Kubo 
Japanese me 45-1 51-8 2°3 1528 Furuse 
Koreans * 45-1 49-8 2:1 2677 Tenaka 
Indians we 42-5 55°2 2:2 40 Biswas 

ians es 30-5 65:0 4:5 2000 Collin’s 23 
Rajis oe 46:3 52°5 1-0 60 iwari 
Muslims (Delhi) at 41-3 53°9 4:8 200 Brij Mohan 
Hindus (Punjab) os 28-1 66°9 4:9 50 Deol 
Brahmans (Kulu) oa 45-6 48-3 5+4 16 Datta* 
Rajputs (Kulu) re 48-3 50-6 1-0 48 Datta * 





* Unpublished works. 


Galton, Wilder and others have pointed 
out that racial differences occur in the 
frequencies of whorls, loops and arches. 


The frequency of whorls among Muslims 
of Delhi is 41.3 which falls very near to 


Koreans (45.1). The frequency of loops, in 
the case of Muslims, falls very near to Rajis 
(52.5), Rajputs of Kulu (50.6), Japanese 
(51.8) and Koreans (51.8). In the same way 
the frequency of Arches is very near to 
Hindus of Punjab (4.9), Indians (4.5), 


Brahmans of Kulu (45.6), Rajis (46.3), Formosans (4.8), Italians (4.7) and 
Indians (42.5), Japanese (45.1), and Portuguese (4.31). 
TABLE 4 


SHOWING THE VALUES OF DANKMEIZER’S INDEX, PATTERN INTENSITY INDEX AND’ 
FURUHATA’S INDEX AS COMPARED WITH OTHER PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 








Peoples Pattern Furuhata’s Dankmeizer’s Investigator 
Intensity Index Index Index 

jars re 13-80 73°2 6:58 Massay 
Indians ar 14-03 76°9 5-29 Biswas 
Koreans he 14-49 87-0 5-79 Kube 
Japanese (Eitoho) se — 87:8 4-15 Kubo 
Japanese (Sugano) ree —~ 87-09 5-79 Furuse 
Brahmans (Kulu) 3 14-06 92-3 10-96 Datta* 
Santals os 13-49 67-8 10-30 Biswas 
Red Indians 4a 13-95 715°4 5:74 Cummins, 30 — 
Jews (New Orleans) sis 13-84 — _— Dummins & Midlo 
Muslims (Delhi) is 13-65 16°6 11-6 Brij Mohan 





* Unpublished work. 
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The values of Pattern Intensity-Index 
shown by the Muslims of Delhi, is 13.65 
which is very near to Brahmans of Kulu 
(14.06), Jews (New Orleans) (13.84), 
Red Indians (13.95) and Gujars (13.80). 


The Muslims of Delhi show 76.6 as the 
value of Furuhata’s Index which corresponds 
with those of Red Indians (75.4), Gujars 
(73.2) and Indians (76.9). 


The value of Dankmeizer’s Index is 
11.6 which shows its nearness to those 
of Brahmans of Kulu (10.96) and 
Santals (10.3). 


TABLE 5 
SHOWING THE FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS 














GENOTYPES. 

Zygotes Absolute No. _ Percentage 
vv 10 5-0 
Vv “ 84 42-0 
VV 5% 106 53-0 
Ir 10 5-0 
Rr 118 59-0 
RR 12 36°0 
uu ax 60 30-0 
Uu se 84 42-0 
UU Re 56 28-0 





The highest percentage frequency is 
shown by the genotypes Rr (59.0). The 
lowest percentage frequency is shown by the 
genotypes vv (5.0) and rr (5.0). 


The heterozygous genotypes Vv, ‘Rr and 
Uu show the highest total percentage 
frequencies. This clearly indicates that the 
group is a very heterozygous one. 


In comparison with other peoples, the 
frequency of the zygotes VV and wv show 
their nearness to Pygmies (55.0 and 6.0) and 
Bushmen (48.1 and 3.7). The frequency of 


the zygote Vv is very near to Brahman 
of Jaunsar (42.0), Italians (42.8) and 
Danes (44.7). 


In the same way, the frequency of the 
zygote RR is very near to Sikhs of Punjab 
(39.0), Rajputs of Kulu (39.5) and Bhotias 
(39.6), that of the zygote Rr corresponds 
with those of Sikhs of Punjab (56.0), Oraons 
(57.5) and Indians (57.5). The frequency 
of the zygote rr is very near to those of Sikhs 
of Punjab, Rajputs of Jaunsar, Formosans, 
Chileans and Germans. 


The frequencies of the zygotes UU, Uu 
and uu also show their similarities with those 
of Sikhs of Punjab, Rajputs of Kulu, Italians 
and Germans. 


Palmar Dermatoglyphics:— 


TABLE 6 
SHOWING PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF 
THREE PRINCIPAL MAIN-LINE FORMULAE 
OF 200 MUSLIMS OF DELHI. 








Types Right Left Total 
11-9-7 ‘oe 24% 37% 
9-7°5 a 10% 10% 
7°5°5 :. eee 15% 13-5% 





These formulae have been devised by 
Wilder. According to Wilder, Main-line A 
should be discarded because of its variable 
course and its unreliability in differentiat- 
ing the ethnic stocks. Wilder showed the 
variability of the frequencies of these three 
formulae in different races. 


In the above table, the formula 11.9.7 
shows the highest frequency of 50 per cent 
in the right hand and that of 24 per cent in 
the left hand. The formula 9.7.5 shows the 
lowest frequency of 10 per cent in right as 
well as left hands, 








S tome ..2 oe Gee Oe eet we 8 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF THREE PRINCIPAL MAIN-LINE FORMULAE OF MUSLIM 
SERIES (200 MALES) COMPARED WITH OTHERS 








Peoples Hands 11-9-7 9°7°5 7°5°5 Rest Authors 
Yemans Arabs 30 46-7 33-6 10-0 10-0 _—‘ Fleishaker 
Indians 100 46:0 15-0 18-0 21-9 Biswas, 1936 
Indians 52 42-2 11-5 15°5 28:9  Schlaginhaufen 
Jews U.S.A. 400 37°5 21-7 87-0 32:1 Cummins & Midlo 
Muslims (Delhi) 400 37-0 10-0 13-5 39-5 —‘ Brij Mohan 
Yeman Jews 20 35-0 25-0 15-0 25-0 Fleishaker, 1943 
Brahmans (Jaunsaries) 100 21-0 18-0 17:0 44:0 __— Brij Mohan 1955* 





* Unpublished work. 


The Muslims show a frequency of 37.0 for 
the formula 11.9.7 which is very near to 
Yeman Jews (35.0) and Jews U.S.A., (37.5). 

The frequency of the formula 9.7.5 is very 


near to Indians (11.5). The formula 7.5.5 
shows a frequency of 13.5 in the case of 


Muslims which is very near to Yeman 
Jews (15.0). 


TABLE 8 


SHOWING THE MAIN-LINE INDICES AND THEIR RIGHT AND LEFT RATIO GROUP FOR 
COMPARISON BETWEEN WHITE SAMPLES AND MUSLIMS OF DELHI (200 MALES) 





MAIN-LINE INDEX 








Groups No. of Both R/L ratio 
Subjects Right Left Hands 
European-Americans and 
Jews. Males (x) 200° 9-20 7-63 8-41 121 
Germans, Males (y) 1281 9-50 7°82 8-66 121 
Jews, males 496 9-83 8-21 9-02 120 
Muslims, males (B) 200 9-73 8-53 9-13 115 





(x) Cummins, 1942. } 
(y) Unpublished work of Cummins. 
(B) The author. 


In Muslims, the average frequency of 
main-line index in right hand is 9.73. It 
falls very near to Jews (9.83) and also 
agrees with European-Americans (9.20) and 
Germans (9.50). In the left hand it is 
8.53 and is very near to Jews (8.21) and also 
agrees with European-Americans and 
Germans. Similarly, the average frequency 
of main-line index, in both the hands is 9.13 
and is very near to Jews (9.02). 


Degree of Transversality 


Main-line Index in right palms:—9.73 


Main-line Index in left palms:—8.53., 


More transversality is shown by the 
right palms in comparison for longitudina- 
lity = 1.20. 

When Main-line Index for left palms is 
8.53 the Degree of Transversality in right 
palms = 1.20. 

When Main-line Index for left palms is 
100 the Degree of the Transversality in right 


1.20 X 100 
8.53 


palms = = 14.07. 
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TABLE 9 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF DIFFERENCES IN THE MAIN-LINE INDICES 
IN THE RIGHT AND LEFT PALMS OF 200 MUSLIMS OF DELHI 








Stated Differences Percentage 
Zero-one unit excess in either left or right palm 48-0% 
2-7 unit excess of difference in right palms .. 43-5 Y 
2-7 units excess of difference in left palms .. 8-50% 





Cummins, 1043, page 198. 


The above table clearly indicates that a 
difference of zero to one unit in both the 
palms, shows the highest percentage 
frequency of 48.0. 

The right palm shows the excess of 
difference of 2-7 units with a frequency of 


43.0 but the left palm shows a similar 
excess with a very minute frequency of 
8 per cent. This clearly indicates that the 
right palm has got the higher values of Main- 
line Index than the left palm. 


TABLE 10 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF TYPES AND COMBINATIONS OF AXIAL 
TRIRADII IN 200 MUSLIMS (MADRAS) 








Types No Right % No. Left % Total 
t iis 112 56 112 56 224 
ttu cm 26 13 22 11 48 
“gf 14 7 34 17 48 
tr’ bie 12 6 12 6 24 
” al 18 9 4 2 22 

Pe 14 7 8 4 22 
gd 2 1 2 1 4 
tt’ tu — _ 2 1 2 
t’ tu — _ 2 1 2 
t” tu 2 1 2 1 4 





The axial triradius is present on the pro- 
ximal side of the palm up to the middle of 
the wrist, in between the hypothenar and 
thenar eminences. For the sake of con- 
venience and accuracy the area has been 
divided into two equal parts. The proximal 
half is divided into three equal portions. 
Triradius located in the proximal portion is 
termed as t, in the distant portion as t” and in 
between these two, as t’. It may also occur 
on the ulnar margin of the palm and in that 
case, it is termed tu. 

In the above table type t shows the 
highest frequency of 56 in right and left 


hands separately and so it is symmetrical. 


The type tt’ shows a frequency of 6 in each 
of the right and left palms, and so it also 
shows symmetry. In the same way the types 


t” tu also show symmetry. 


The other patterns are assymmetrical. The 
types ttu, tt” and t” show higher frequencies 
in the right hand, 


In comparison with other people of the 
world, Muslims show the frequencies of the 
different types as t (56.0), t’ (12.0), 
t” (5.5), tt? (6.0) and tt” (5.5) which fall 
very near to Indians (t 51.0, t’ 19.0, tt’ 12.0 
and tt” 5.0) and Wurttembergers (t 49.8, 
t? 17.7, &” 2.1, t? 5.2 and tt” 3.5). 
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TABLE 11 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF THE TYPES OF CONFIGURATIONS OF THE 
II, 111 AND IV INTERDIGITAL AREAS IN 200 MUSLIMS (MALES) 








TYPE II Ill IV 
Right Left Right Left Right Left 
No. % Re KH Re: KB No. mee ON 
Oo 144 i Tee 140 70:0 60 30:0 132 66:0 120 60-0 50 25-0 
L 40 om 20-0 50 25-0 94 47-0 58 29-0 32 16:0 i130 65-0 
Vv 16 oe 8-0 10 5:0 26 13-0 10 5:0 48 24-0 20 10-0 
WwW me _ _-— 20 1-0 _- — — ic “aon 





Morphologically, there are four interdigital 
areas, namely first, second, third and fourth 
but in practice only second, third and fourth 
are taken into account. The first one which 
is very near to the thenar area is counted 
along with the second. 


percentage frequency. Both the palms show 
great absence of pattern on second, third 
and fourth interdigital areas. The whorls are 
absent on second and fourth interdigital 
areas but a minor frequency of 1.0 is present 
on the third interdigital area in the right 


In the above table the absence of palm. 
pattern (0) shows the highest total 
TABLE 12 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF THE THREE PATTERN FORMULAE 
IN MUSLIM SERIES (200 X 2 PALMS) COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER PEOPLES 








People 0-0-L. 0-L-0. 0-0-0. Hands Authors 
Bengalis 26:0 11-0 45-0 100 Biswas 
Koreans 51:1 13°13 13-9 268 Miyake 
Chinese 54:1 16-1 13-9 616 Shine 
Brahmans (Jaunsari) 37-0 21-0 12:0 100 Brij Mohan 
Muslims (Delhi) 8-75 11-25 13-5 400 Brij Mohan* 





* Unpublished work. 


The total percentage frequency (right + 
left) is the highest in the case of O-O-O 
(13.5) and lowest in the case of O-O-L 
(8.75) and that of O-L-O falls in between 
these two extremes (11.25). 


The frequency of O-L-O in Muslims falls 
very near to Bengalis (11.0) and that of 
O-O-O is 13.5 and shows its nearest to those 
of Koreans (13.9), Chinese (13.9) and 
Brahmans of Jaunsari (12.0). 
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Line-D-Index 


According to Cummins & Midlo (1943) 
Line-D-index is calculated by the following 
method : 


“The distance from triradius ‘d’ to the 
level of the marginal termination of line D, 
measured from d along the line a-d, to the 
point of intersection of a-d and the vertical 
line dropped on it from point D; this 
measurement and a-d gives the line 
oe ree (I). 


Cummins clarifies the above definition 
when he writes, “A vertical to line a-d is 
dropped from the terminal point of D. The 
distance between the intersection of tri- 
radius ‘d’ is stated as a proportion of line 
a-d, the result is a whole number, the line 


From the above it is quite clear that line 
D index is defined as the percent ratio of the 
distance I-d to the distance a-d. 


(i) Cummins & Midlo (1943) Pp 108-109. 
(ii) Cummins & Midlo (1943) Pp 112. 








TABLE 13 
Total No. 
of cases in different 
categories 

Category Right Left 
2:2- 8-2 ae 8 2 
8-3-14-3 oh 14 336 
14-4-20-4 = 12 E 10 
20-5-26-5 a 2 4 
26-6-32-6 _— — 
32-7-38-7 —_ _ 
38-8-44-8 8 10 
44-9-50-9 8 28 
51-0-57-0 18 18 
57-1-63-1 — 2 
63-2-69-2 4 
69-3-75-3 2 4 
75-4-81-4 20 38 
81-5-87-5 58 20 
87-6-93-6 20 10 
93-7-99-7 30 14 














TABLE 14 
Categories Frequencies 
Values in which line D terminates at 11 .. 53:0 
Values in which line D terminatesat 9 .. 26:0 
Values in which line D terminates at 7 .. 21:0 
While analysing the data on _ palmar 


dermatoglyphics, Wilder took the termina- 
tions of the main-lines A, B, C and D. 
According to him, main-line A should be 
discarded because of its variable course and 
its unreliability in differentiating the ethnic 
groups. So he considered main-lines B, C 
and D and taking their terminations he 
devised three typical main-line formulae, 
11.9.7, 9.7.5 and 7.5.5 which vary in different 
races. Besides this, Wilder also pointed out 
that the formula 11.9.7 is mostly found 
among the groups of Caucashoid races, 
9.7.5 among the groups of Mongoloid races 
and 7.5.5 among the groups of Negroid 
races, 


According to Cummins & Midlo (1943), 
Line D index is the percentage ratio of the 
distance between the triradius d and the 
marginal termination of line D, to the 
distance between the triradius and the 
triradius a. 


As regards the values of line D index, in 
my opinion, it will be the highest in those 
cases, where line D terminates at position 11. 
This is due to the variability of the distance 
between the triradius d and the level of the 
marginal termination of the line D. It will be 
the largest in the cases where line D ends on 
position 11 and lowest in those cases where 
line D ends on position 7. 


Applying Wilder’s view to the line D 
index, I am of the opinion that line D index 
can also act as a differentiating factor for 
different races. Its higher values (obviously 
having line D terminating at 11), may 
resemble Caucashoid race, the lower values 
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(having line D ending at 7) may show 
Negroid race and the values falling in 
between these two extremes (having line D 
terminating at 9) may show Mongoloid race. 


The above table shows the frequencies of 
these three categories. The frequency of the 
values where line D terminates at 11, is 53.0 
and is the highest in the table, and the 
lowest in those cases where line D ends at 
7 (21.0). The frequency of the values where 
line D terminates at 9, is 26.0 and falls in 
between these two extremes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Muslims of Delhi exhibit the follow- 
ing peculiarities in their finger and palmar 
dermatoglyphics. 


Finger Dermatoglyphics—The frequency 
of whorls shows its nearness to those of 
Brahmans of Kulu, Rajis, Indians, Japanese 
and Koreans, 


The frequency of arches comes very close 
to those of Hindus of Punjab, Santals, 
Indians, Formosans, Italians and Portuguese. 


The value of Pattern-Intensity Index is 
very near to those of Eskimos, Gujars and 
Italians, 


The values of Furuhata’s index is very 
near to those of Japanese and Koreans. 


The values of Dankmeizer’s index falls 
very close to those of Brahmans of Kulu and 
Santals. 


The frequencies of the zygotes VV and wv 
show their similarity with those of Pygmies 
and Bushmen. 


The frequencies of the zygotes UU, Uu 
and uu fall very near to those of Sikhs, 
Rajputs of Kulu, Italians and Germans. 


Palmar Dermatoglyphics.—For the formula 
11.9.7 Muslims agree with Yeman-Jews and 
Jews of U.S.A., for the formula 9.7.5., with 
Indians of Biswas, and for 7.5.5, with 
Yeman-Jews. 


The degree of transversality is more in 
right palms than in the left palms. 


The frequency of axial triradius, on the 
whole, falls very close to those of Indians and 
Wurttembergers. 


For the frequencies of loops on the 
hypothenar region, Muslims show their 
nearness with Jaunsari Brahmans, Chinese 
and Koreans. 


The frequency of the formula O-L-O falls 
very near to 7 Bengalis. 


The average values of Line D-index, for 
the right is 65.08 and that for the left 
hand is 52.19. 


Conclusion—From the foregoing analysis 
it is quite apparent that Muslims of Delhi 
show a close affinity with Indians (Biswas), 
Sikhs of Punjab, Jaunsari Brahmans, 
Anglo-Americans and Black Forest people of 
Germany. However, they also show a partial’ 
Mongoloid or mixed Mongoloid traits of 
Indo-Tibetans e.g. Rajis, Bhotias and 
Mongoloids like Japanese, Koreans and 
Eskimos. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING OF POLICE FOR PREVENTION OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





J. J. PANAKAL 





In this paper, which was presented at the All India Police Science Congress, Bombay 
(September 9-13, 1961), the author points out the need for the police to equip themselves 
through special training to prevent increasing juvenile delinquency. A plea has been made 
for a training programme with emphasis on the social, psychological and social work aspects 


of delinquency. 
‘Mr. 


Panakal is Head, Department of Criminology, Juvenile 


Delinquency and 


Correctional Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The report on the First Police Science 
Congress (1960) does not indicate that the 
special training of police for juvenile delin- 
quency received detailed consideration in 
Patna. Therefore, it would be worthwhile 
for the Second Police Science Congress to 
consider problems of training. 

As far back as 1954, the Conference of the 
Inspectors General of Police drew attention 
to the fact that the incidence of delinquency 
was high and that it would contiriue to in- 
crease unless measures were taken to deal with 
it effectively. 

The police have a definite duty with 
regard to the young delinquent. The de- 
linquent child, if allowed to go on un- 
rectified, may finally evolve into a criminal. 
Policemen should make a contribution to the 
control of delinquency in ‘its formative stage. 

Usually, only transgressions of laws are 
brought to the attention of the police. Other 
acts, though they do not come under the 
purview of offences, prepare the ground for 
future criminal activities. If the police are 
to be successful in reducing the criminal 
population, the young should not be allowed 
to become delinquent and to start adult 
criminal careers. 

Objections have been raised against 
police programmes for preventing juvenile 


delinquency. These have taken several 
forms. Some have questioned the qualifica- 
tions of the police for undertaking such 
programmes. Association with the police is 
considered by some as an _ undesirable 
experience. The police have been blamed for 
making excursions into the field of social 
work disregarding the functions of child 
welfare agencies. To say the least, these are 
cynical arguments. 


The Second United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, London, 1960 discussed in great 
detail Special Police Services for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. The Congress 
came to the following conclusions: — 


“The Congress: 


1. Considers that the police, in pursuance 
of their general duty to prevent crime, should 
pay particular attention to the prevention of 
‘new’ forms of juvenile delinquency. They 
should not, however, go so far as to assume 
specialised functions more appropriately 
within the field of work of social, educational 
and other services. 


2. Considers that the preventive action 
undertaken by the police in the field of 
juvenile delinquency should remain subordi- 
nate to the observance of human rights. 


. 
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3. Considers that allowing for variations 
in national requirements, the report sub- 
mitted by the International Criminal Police 
Organisation under the title Special Police 
Departments for the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency represents a sound basis for the 
organisation and setting up of special police 
services where they are considered advisable 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


4. Makes certain reservations, however, 
with regard to the fingerprinting of young 
offenders, as well as to the advisability of the 
setting up by the police of a system of good 
citizenship prizes or bad marks. 


5. Attaches great importance to the 
development of the greatest possible co- 
operation between the police, various national 
specialised agencies and the general public as 
measures for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency are concerned.” 


To discourage the police from active 
participation in programmes directed towards 
prevention, may be appropriate in countries 
with extensive social welfare and educational 
services. But in India where the coverage 
provided by social welfare services is of 
a limited nature, it would be prudent to 
encourage the police to contribute their full 
share to programmes for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Devoted police ad- 
ministrators have listed several arguments in 
favour of police participation. 


No other agency in the state except the 
police department is created for the specific 
purpose of preventing crimes. Other 
departments dealing with adult and juvenile 
offenders have an emphasis on curative 
aspects. Again, the police are in the best 
position to locate individual and situational 
factors contributing to delinquency. The 
police have demonstrated their interest and 
ability to secure the co-operation of other 
organisations in the community. Prosecuting 
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offenders is just one aspect of police work. 
A positive philosophy of police work demands 
greater emphasis on prevention. 


A variety of programmes have been 
developed in foreign countries for training 
police for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. The International Criminal 
Police Organisation, the International 
Federation of Senior Police Officers and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
have often made suggestions bearing on 
training. An attempt has been made here to 
indicate the desirable ingredients of a training 
programme for experienced officers. The 
duration of the programme will be three 
months. 


To provide an adequate background for 
the understanding of juvenile delinquency, it 
is necessary that police officers should 
receive instruction in elementary sociology, 
psychology and psychiatry. This is all the 
more necessary as officers do not generally 
have preparation in social and psychological 
sciences prior to recruitment or during their 
training in police schools. These courses 
acquaint the officer with the basic ideas and 
terms used in these fields. 


The officer should also take a course in 
criminology which primarily deals with the 
causes and conditions of crime. A course in 
applied psychology takes. him further along 
the road leading to an understanding of 
psychological contributions to delinquency 
and correctional work. Special problems of 
juvenile delinquency are to be discussed in 
a separate course. A course on correctional 
law and procedure will improve his knowledge 
of special legislation pertaining to correctional 
work with juvenile offenders. 

The police should be familiar with the 
philosophy and programmes of correctional 
institutions, and probation and aftercare 
services. These could be imparted through 
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two courses entitled correctional institutions 
and probation and aftercare services, res- 
pectively. The preparation of the officer will 
be complete when he receives instruction 
under two more courses entitled prevention 
of delinquency and police services for 
prevention of delinquency. 


Along with lectures, the officers should 
have opportunities for practical work in 
agencies and institutions engaged in juvenile 
correctional work. Dynamic methods of 
teaching should be preferred to sustain the 
interest of senior officers. 


In the foreseeable future, it may not be 
possible to impart special training to all 
officers. The police training’ schools may be 
encouraged to place greater emphasis on 
problems of juvenile delinquency. But a more 
practical method would be to develop a 
model manual of police procedures with 
juveniles. Such a manual can spell out in 


great detail matters pertaining to juvenile 
organisation, functions, detention, transporta- 
tion, investigation, etc. Each department can 
then prepare its own manual based on the 
model manual. Such a manual written in 
simple language can contribute to the 
improvement of the performance of officers 
who will not qualify for training under 
special programmes. 


All programmes of prevention should be 
based on findings relevant to our society. 
Unfortunately, we do not have a national 
organisation in India which promotes co- 
operative research in which officers of police 
and other departments of governments and 
members of academic institutions interested 
in the problems of crime and delinquency 
come together to plan and conduct research 
studies. Such a committee with a senior 
officer as chairman can fill a great gap in our 
efforts to prevent delinquency and crime. 
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PROBATION 


J. J. Panakat anv K. G. DicHE 


A review of discussion and papers presented at the seminar on probation work organised 
by the Department of Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency and Correctional Administration 


of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The Seminar was held at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Chembur, 
Bombay, from December 21 to 23, 1958. It 
was inaugurated by Shrimati Violet Alva, 
Deputy Minister for Home Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India. In her inaugural address, 
Shrimati Alva pointed out that the 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 encountered 
considerable opposition before it was passed 
by both Houses of Parliament. She mentioned 
that probation was not new to India as the 
germ of this method of dealing with offenders 
was provided under section 562 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. An attempt to pass 
a Central Act was made in 1931, but owing to 
other pressing preoccupations of the then 
Government of India, the proposal was 
abandoned. 


Speaking on Probation as a Field of Social 
Work, Shrimati A. Pardeshi pointed out that 
there was a long history of social work behind 
present-day probation. Before probation was 
recognised as a_ scientific method in 
correctional administration and given legal 
status, it had originated as social work under- 
taken by individuals and later by societies. 
John Augustus, the Boston shoemaker with 
a supreme confidence in the ability of a 
human being to influence another, prevailed 
upon the court of his city to release certain 
offenders under his supervision, instead of 
sending them to prison. His experiment met 
with praiseworthy success. It could be said 
that he was a social reformer-cum-probation 
officer of the day. 


Many voluntary societies later took up*the 
work. The pride of place belonged to the 
Police Court Mission of the Church of 
England, It might safely be asserted that but 
for the initiative of that society probation ser- 
vice could not have developed very rapidly. 
The number of Court Missionaries increased 
as the work developed, and the courts learned 
to appreciate their services. Finally, the 
probation system was given legislative 
sanction, and the first probation officers to be 
appointed were Court Missionaries, 


Probation, started as a piece of social work, 
had developed into a scientific and well- 
tried method in the field of correctional 
administration. Today, the relation between 
corrections and social work was by no means 
simple. It was not just the authoritarian 
setting in corrections that was different. The 
whole system of which correctional workers 
were members was different. The organised 
profession of social work was _ taking 
systematic steps to expand into corrections 
rapidly. Social work had a basic contribution 
to make to corrections, More accurately, 
corrections must be restored to social work. 


“Probation is an antidote for the evils of 
imprisonment and a stimulant to the 
delinquent to lead an honest life of social 
usefulness,” said Dr. A. S. Raj, who spoke 
on the Application of Probation in Correc- 
tional Work. He recalled the names of the 
pioneers of probation to show that its 
foundation lay in social work. Probation had 
since found a place in the statute books. It 
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tended to replace the traditional punitive and 
repressive steps with humanitarian plus 
utilitarian measures which, apart from the 
correctional aspect, went to prevent crime by 
the improvement of social conditions and 
development ef social services. According to 
the experience of countries which had adopted 
probation earlier, its correctional potentialities 
were quite encouraging. 


The primary purpose of probation was to 
prevent contamination in the institution. 
Probation served a dual purpose of ensuring 
protection of the society and, at the same 
time, rehabilitating the offender back into the 
society as its useful member. It helped the 
judge in socializing criminal justice and in 
individualizing treatment. 

Good probation work must be based on 
thorough investigation. If this was not done, 
there was a danger of wrong persons being 
selected for probation, and those who deserved 
it being sent to prison. Each offender needed 
to be treated as an individual, and different 
methods of investigation must be applied to 
different cases. The term of probation should 
not be fixed in advance. It should continue 
until definite results, one way or the other, 
were obtained. Since the home and the 
neighbourhood played an important part in 
the offender’s life, a thorough study of the 
situation was necessary for the offender’s 
readjustment. : 


While discussing the Scope of Probation in 
Correctional Work, Shri P. C. Goswami said 
that probation was a significant branch of 
corrective treatment from the point of view 
of social workers. Probation was based on the 
idea that punishment certainly did not reform 
men or protect society. It, therefore, offered 
an alternative method for achieving the real 
end of justice. As an individualised method 
of treatment, it decided each case on its 
merits, based on separate and thorough study. 


The scope of probation in the juvenile 
correctional field had been widened with the 
development of knowledge in the fields of 
psychology and psychiatry. Most young 
offenders came into the court as victims of 
circumstances without knowing the implica- 
tions of the offences they had committed. 
Probation came to the rescue of these 
children. Undoubtedly that was a sure way 
of securing the safety of society. By taking 
care of predelinquent children, probation 
contributed not only to the treatment but also 
to the prevention of delinquency. 


The average individual who came into the 
court was a fit subject for the application of 
the doctrine of ‘second chance’. Five, ten or 
fourteen years of imprisonment did not make 
a man fit and safe to live in the society with 
whom he was in constant conflict, simply 
because of the fact that imprisonment had 
more of punishment than correction. Crime 
was a dead and abstract thing, whereas the 
criminal was a living being. If the aim of 
criminal justice was to protect society, that 
aim was best achieved by a programme of 
“salvaging of human beings”. Just as in the 
case of juveniles, in adult correctional service 
also, probation was designed to protect 
society by a system of personal guidance. The 
probation officer acquainted himself with the 
problems and needs of each probationer and 
gave him the counsel and assistance that 
helped him to develop the best that was 
in him. 

The application of probation to cases 
involving the use of alcohol had been a 
matter of controversy. Many probationers 
who had had difficulties with alcohol in the 
past lacked insight and failed to realise that 
the reasons for their alcoholism were to be 
found in the deeper and the less accessible 
levels of their personality. Here the proba- 
tioner needed heroic assistance from the 
probation officer. The success of probation 
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would depend on the degree of weaning 
away the addict from his ruinous habit. In 
such cases, probation must make allowances 
for differences in intelligence and emotional 
make-up of the subject on probation. 


The techniques of probation had been 
applied increasingly to cases of domestic 
problems in order to save the family from 
disorganization and break-up and, thereby, 
to prevent crime and delinquency. The 
probation officer knew that most of the 
domestic relations cases arose out of psycho- 
logical maladjustment.. Here he did the 
work of a reconciliator. 


The original scope of probation was “to 
advise, assist and befriend” offenders whom 
the court decided to release on probation. 
It had widened greatly to include attention 
to health needs and recreational activities 
and to the attendance at school to prepare 
for economic advancement and cultural 
pursuits. Probation accepted that encou- 
ragement must be given to the probationer 
not only to be a good citizen but also to 
contribute to the welfare of .the local 
community and the nation. 


Shri B. K. Dasgupta too discussed the Scope 
of the Application of Probation in Correc- 
tional Work. The enactment of the Central 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 marked the 
introduction of probation system as an 
integral part of the administration of 
criminal justice. 

Probation was, broadly speaking, a method 
of dealing with criminals and delinquents. 
Instead of indiscriminate committal to 
prison, the offender was released on con- 
ditional liberty to live in the community. 
Release was granted in lieu of punishment 
which was suspended by giving a chance 
to the offender to retrain and re-educate 
himself. The system attached great impor- 
tance to the influence of home and social 
environment and involved a selective process. 
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Reformation and rehabilitation were con- 
sidered to be the ideals of modern penology. 
Probation was an effective instrument of 
this new policy. The probation officer took 
into consideration all aspects of the 
offender’s life. 


Probation services spread rapidly with 
changed ideas about juvenile delinquency. 
Probation in relation to juvenile delinquents 
had both a positive and preventive content. 
Its advantage was that the delinquent came 
under the personal influence of a probation 
officer who guided him to a life of social 
usefulness. 


Probation was essentially a preventive 
measure. The probation officer had many 
opportunities to meet various types of 
juveniles and it was possible for them to 
help -juveniles as well as their parents. 
Except in a few states, little preventive work 
had been done which probation signified. In 
some countries probation was also used on 
a voluntary basis. Children and parents 
were encouraged to visit the local probation 
officer and discuss their problems. Probation 
officers occasionally visited local schools and 
co-operated with the school authorities in 
dealing with difficult children. In most 
countries, probation for adult offenders had 
not been so widely practised as for youthful 
offenders. Ideas of deterrence and retribu- 
tion seemed to exercise a sway which could 
not be easily shaken off. 


Probation services had grown since the 
early pioneers started reclamation of 
ordinary drunkards in the courts. The 
reaction which probation produces tended 
to extend its scope to allied fields. Beginning 
with the treatment of delinquent children 
and criminals, probation now covered most 
types of non-institutional work relating to 
constructive guidance of the maladjusted 
in the community in a state of conditional 
liberty. 
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Shri P. K. N. Elayath proceeded to 
examine the Development of Probation. The 
first essential constituent of probation was 
the conditional suspension of punishment. It 
was clear, however, that from the point of 
social expediency, the suspension of punish- 
ment was feasible only if there was a 
reasonable basis for expecting that the 
offender would not relapse into a criminal 
career. The mere threat of the execution 
of the sentence might not constitute an 
adequate safeguard against the offender’s 
digression. The suspension of punishment 
needed to be supp’emented by additional 
safeguards in the form of personal super- 
vision and guidance during the probation 
period. Obviously, careful selection of 
offenders for this form of treatment assumed 
great importance. The actual work of 
supervision and guidance today involved 
knowledge of human behaviour and a skilful 
application of social work techniques. 


In India, the foundation of all penal re- 
form could be attributed to the Indian Jails 
Committee of 1919. The Committee’s report 
stressed the need for shifting emphasis from 
punishment to reformation of the offender. 
Section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
which was then used to release certain offen- 
ders on probation of good conduct was 
amended in 1923, to make it more comprehen- 
sive. The first special law permitting the 
probation with supervision of juvenile offen- 
ders—The Madras Children Act—was passed 
in 1920. Bengal followed in 1922. The 
Bombay Children Act was passed in 1924, 
and was later revised in 1948. 


An attempt has been made to introduce 
probation for adult offenders on an all-India 
basis when the Government of India drafted 
a Bill in 1931 and circulated it to the pro- 
vinces. When reforms in the administration 


were introduced in 1935, the provincial 
governments were encouraged to pass proba- 
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tion legislation. In 1936, Madras had its 
first Probation of Offenders Act. Bombay 
and United Provinces followed in 1938. The 
passing of the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1958 by the Parliament had given an impetus 
to the work and the States which lagged 
behind in this field of work were presently 
making efforts to introduce probation as 
early as possible. 


The development of probation in India 
and the various provisions of the Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1958 were explained by 
Shri C. P. S. Menon. Although the State of 
Madras had passed probation law as far back 
as 1936, yet greater interest of the Govern- 
ment of India was aroused in 1950 when 
experts suggested the Central Probation Act. 
The first All-India Conference of Probation 
Officers held in 1952 in Madras also stressed 
the need of such an Act. Consequently, the 
Central Government prepared a Bill on 
Probation and after eliciting opinion from the 
States passed the Probation of Offenders 
Act in 1958. 


Shri Menon then described some of the 
special features of the Act. 


(i) A previous conviction was not a bar 
to release on probation. 


(ii) The nature of offence and age were 
also no more any bar for release on 
probation. 

(iii) All magistrates and not only first-class 

magistrates were empowered to take 

up cases wherein probation might be 
considered. 

(iv) Calling for pre-sentence report of a 

probation officer by the trying magis- 

trate in all cases of offenders under 

21 years of age had been made obliga- 

tory. 

Probation was now a_ suspension 

of sentence so that in case of failure 


(v) 
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the term of sentence was automatic- 
ally put into force and the offender 
was not to be tried afresh. 


(vi) The court might summon the proba- 
tioner for breach of condition of 
probation. 


(vii) An appeal against the order refusing 
to release on probation or releasing 
on probation might be taken up by the 
appellate court or by the probation 
officer. 


Discussing the preliminary investigation 
report of the probation officer, he was of the 
view that the report should be available to 
the court as soon as it was ready but it 
should be seen by the magistrate only when 
he had given a finding to the effect that the 
accused was guilty and proceeded to deal 
with him. He, therefore, suggested that the 
probation officer might submit his report in 
a sealed cover at any stage of the case when 
the report was ready; but it should be 
opened by the court only after finding the 
accused guilty of the offence with which he 
was charged so as not to prejudice the court. 


The rules to be framed under the Act for 
the organization and administration of pro- 
bation service in the respective States was the 
responsibility of the State Government. The 
growth and efficiency of the probation service 
would largely depend on the rules framed 
by the State Governments and their policy 
in regard to the work. For obvious reasons, 
it would not be possible for all the States to 
have a uniform set of rules. But barring 
minor variations required to meet local con- 
ditions, the rules covered the following sub- 
jects: General--title and _ interpretation; 
Administration; Recognition of associations 
and societies; Court procedure, functions of 
the magistrate; Probation officers—appoint- 
ment, service conditions, remuneration, 
recognition, control; Duties of probation 


-officers and their responsibilities in relation 


to the court, the department and the 
probationers; Probationers—accommodation, 
leave, and other conditions; Records, 
statistics and other provisions. 


Shri Menon favoured the idea of setting 
up of case committees to help the probation 
officer in supervision of probationers. He 
further indicated the following few points 
which might be kept in view while drawing 
the rules under the Act:— 


(i) The various types of duties of the pro- 
bation officer in relation to the pro- 
bationer be clearly laid down. 


(ii) The minimum frequency of supervi- 
sion visits by the probation officer or 
to the probation officer by the proba- 

. tioner be fixed. 


Provision of probation hostel be made 
mentioning what it is, what it should 
be, and how it should function. 


(iii 


~~ 


(iv) Probation home 


provided. 


might also be 


(v) In what cases and in what manner 
the preliminary report was to be given. 


(vi) If the probationer changes his 
residence, what he should do, whom to 
inform, whose permission to be taken, 
and who had to supervise him if his 
residence was changed outside tht 
jurisdiction of the court sentencing 
him. 


(vii 


~— 


Broad indications regarding qualifica- 
tions, age, personality, background, 
etc., of persons to be appointed as 
probation officers. 


(viii) The type of reports to be prepared by 
a probation officer. 


(ix) The minimum period of notice 
essential for resignation by a proba- 
tion officer. 
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(x) Under what circumstances a proba- 
tion officer could file an appeal and 
under whose consultation, 


(xi) Effects of failure of the probationer to 
observe the conditions of probation. 


(xii) Record’ keeping. 


According to Shri B. B. Mehendale who 
spoke on Courts and the Use of Probation, 
probation depended on the vision of the 
judge and the equipment of the probation 
officer. 


Probation had not been a deliberate insti- 
tution but had evolved out of unconscious 
modification to avoid mechanical application 
of the harsh criminal law. It had become the 
most important method of penal reform in 
the twentieth century. It had not only 
changed the face of justice but also the 
resources of the judge and his attitude though 
the court did not always accept the help 
willingly. 


Though adult probation specially had now 
become a recognized feature of the admini- 
stration of criminal justice, it was still 
believed that probation was a soft treatment 
more expedient for dealing with young 
delinquents alone. Not only laymen, but 
even experienced officers, in spite of the 
spread of knowledge, were influenced by 
outmoded law, the precedent and the 
clamour of the prosecutors and the public 
for punishment. Probation was considered a 
matter of extraordinary grace justified by 
extraordinary circumstances. 


The judge being in a position of leader- 
ship could vastly improve conditions in his 
community by adopting and promoting new 
methods. For full development of probation 
there was a pressing need for judicial 
leadership. 


The great benefits of the probation act 
were not always sufficiently known to the 


courts. Some courts hardly ever used proba- 
tion. Some judges used probation only in 
the case of children. Adults who really 
needed supervision were merely bound over. 
Often where probation with supervision was 
granted the consent of the offender was taken 
for granted and no attempt was made to 
explain to him the implications of probation 
and the need for his good behaviour. 


It was true that adult probation had its 
own problems and difficulties. The adult 
was more sensitive to intrusion in his 
personal affairs and mode of life. Having 
comparatively more set attitudes and habits, 
he was averse to accepting suggestions from 
outside for a change in his behaviour pattern. 
It could not, however, be denied that limited 
use of probation by courts even in areas 
where probation acts were in operation was 
due more to the attitude of the judges. 


To some extent the doubtfui and hesitant 
attitude of the judges was explained by the 
fact that training and qualifications of the 
probation officer, who was rightly termed the 
right hand man of the court, were far from 
the professional level. It would be unfair to 
the judge to hold the courts alone responsible 
for the slow progress of probation in the 
administration of criminal justice. 


There are difficulties in the Application of 
the Probation Law. Shri V. M. Gehani, 
Presidency Magistrate, pointed out that 
although probation was used in the courts in 
Bombay, there were certain difficulties 
which could not be overlooked. A large 
number of offenders came from outside 
Bombay and having no homes here added to 
the crowds of footpath-dwellers. The pro- 
bation officer could not easily get informa- 
tion about these offenders and it took a long 
time to trace their antecedents and families. 
The report submitted by him under the 
circumstances was not a complete one. 
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Shri Gehani drew attention to the fact 
that it was not possible for the homeless 
offender to provide sureties and a bond 
given by him without sureties was useless. 
The probation officer was not able to 
supervise him because he moved from place 
to place and not infrequently without intima- 
tion to the probation officer. The housing 
problem and other conditions in a city like 
Bombay made probation supervision very 
difficult. In the rehabilitation plan, the 
willing co-operation of the offender was 
essential. He must carry out the conditions 
imposed by the court. It was difficult even 
for those who had a home and a family 
within the court jurisdiction to keep the con- 
ditions and conform to the rehabilitation 
plan. It was much more so for those who 
had no roots in the city. 


Personnel Training was discussed in detail 
by Shri N. C. Biswas. The question of select- 
ing the right type of personnel to man the 
service was of great importance. 


It must be realized that no amount of 
training would fit a person to be a really 
good and efficient probation officer unless he 
possessed the ability to understand the pro- 
blems of offenders and the genuine desire to 
help them. The training would mould his 
abilities and give him modern social work 
knowledge and skills. 


He added that there were three methods 
of training in vogue in India—university 
programmes, special institutions and _ in- 
service training. Many universities had 
departments of social work. The special 
schools of social work did give importance to 
selection for admission. They, however, 
must give more attention to this aspect of 
corrections. 


Of importance from the point of profes- 
sional growth and developing skills was in- 
service training. Rightly understood, good 


in-service training did not consist of isolated 
short courses but was a carefully prepared 
plan of continuous on-the-job training. Con- 
ferences were very helpful in evaluating the 
work and disseminating new ideas. There 
should be a central library from which books, 
periodicals, etc., could be circulated to the 
personnel. New entrants in the service might 
profitably be given training in a school of 
social work. 


Speaking on the Administration of Proba- 
tion Service, Shri A. L. Raje maintained that 
in India where probation laws were in force, 
the organizational set-up of probation service 
was not of a uniform pattern. Even where 
the service was State administered, the con- 
trolling departments were different. Since 
the Parliament had passed the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1958 a uniformity of admini- 
stration and standard of probation service 
was essential. 


The speaker enquired whether probation 
should be locally or centrally administered, 
or under administrative or judicial control, 
or it should be a voluntary or a professional 
service or a combination of the two. 


Probation originated in the local sphere. 
While it could be said in favour of local 
administration that it could best adapt the 
service to the particular needs of the local 
region and build up links of mutual interest 
and understanding between the service and 
the local public opinion, its weakness was in 
sporadic development and the lack of uniform 
standards. Since probation was a function of 
the administration of justice, the first re- 
sponsibility for the service and its standards 
must rest with the State; but it must be 
organised in such a way that local interest 
and initiative could play their part in its 
development. 


The question of local or central administra- 
tion of probation was closely connected with 
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the question of its control. It must be seen 
in the light of modern correction. The ad- 
ministration of criminal justice was no longer 
confined to mere retribution, but was res- 
ponsible for the offender’s rehabilitation as 
a law-abiding citizen. This implied a new 
adjustment between judicial and administra- 
tive functions and the judge must also share 
the responsibility for the curative and pre- 
ventive effect of some of the measures. The 
question of judicial control of probation must 
be considered in the wider context of social 
defence. Separate departments of social 
welfare must be created in each State. Until 
such departments were created, it was sugges- 
ted that administration of probation service 
should form a branch of the prison depart- 
ment. 


The choice between voluntary or profes- 
sional work in probation was not a matter 
of expediency but a question of high princi- 
ples. Probationary care and supervision began 
as personal human rescue work. The resort 
to voluntary forces in probation was a not- 
able expression of society’s responsibility for 
the social adjustment of its erring members. 


The transition of social work from private 
charity to public welfare had given rise to 
probation as a professional social service. 
Modern probation work was a highly skilled 
job involving the employment of skills which 
could only be attained by training and ex- 
perience. The field of corrections aimed at 
intensifying the use of probation as a form 
of non-institutional treatment. This implied, 
in the administrative field, enforcement of 
uniform standards and shift from voluntary 
efforts to professional services, 


Shri B. R. Chohan said that in India 
probation was not centrally organised. Its 
Organization and Administration was state- 
wise and came under three distinct types— 
a government service administered directly 
by the State; a quasi-government service 
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administered by associations specially formed 
for the purpose with local participation; and 
entirely a private service organised and 
administered locally by a voluntary agency. 


In Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, the service had been State. Each 
administered directly by the State. Each 
district in the State of Madras, had been 
placed in charge of a senior district probation 
officer who was assisted by one or more 
probation officers according to local needs. 
The controlling authority was the Inspector 
General of Prisons who carried out his func- 
tion with the assistance of a Chief Probation 
Superintendent. In Andhra Pradesh, the 
structural organization and administration 
of the service was similar to that in Madras. 


The quasi-governmental type was in vogue 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat. It was organised 
district-wise locally. The administration was 
entrusted to an association called the 
district probation and after-care association 
set up in each district with local effort and 
participation. These associations had their 
own constitutions and could appoint their 
own probation officers. A large number of 
probation officers from the government cadre 
was, however, loaned to them. The State 
Government bore a certain percentage of the 
association’s expenditure. The district 
associations were affiliated to a parent body— 
The State Probation and After-Care 
Association. Some districts where the work 
had expanded had set up remand homes. 


The third type—locally organised and 
administered by a voluntary agency—was 
available only in Greater Bombay. The 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay specialised in 
the work of juvenile corrections. It provided 
probation, institutional correction, after-care 
and preventive work for juveniles under the 
Bombay Children Act. Its jurisdiction was 
limited to Greater Bombay only. The Society 
was authorised to appoint its own personnel. 
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A large proportion of its expenditure was 
borne by the State Government. 


Problems of Pre-sentence Investigation 
were described by Shrimati A. Pardeshi. The 
primary purpose of social investigation of an 
offender was to aid the court in making a 
suitable disposition in the offender’s case. 
Information regarding the socio-economic 
conditions of the offender, his personal 
history, behaviour pattern and attitudes, 
ethical standards of his family and group, and 
mitigating or aggravating factors involved in 
the commission of the offence, enabled the 
court to determine the method which would 
adequately ensure the offender’s rehabilitation 
and the protection of society. 


This social investigation also served as a 
basis for an intelligent plan for probationary 
supervision. Without any adequate knowledge 
about the offender and his total situation, the 
probation officer would be hard put to it to 
determine his needs and to plan out his 
readjustment programme. Thorough social 
investigation was indeed the backbone of a 
good and efficient probation service. 


Amongst the factors which contributed to 
the making of a good or inefficient probation 
service, the case load of a probation officer 
was of great importance. A higher load of 
investigation cases would naturally affect the 
quality of investigation and would also reduce 
time and effort the probation officer could 
devote to his supervision work. Factors such 
as the density of population and the area to 
be covered, the availability and the type of 
transport, the type of cases to be investigated, 
the adequacy of office facilities and the 
efficiency of administrative procedures, 
needed to be taken into consideration while 
determining the case load. Rigidity in case 
load standard should be avoided. Efficiency 
and thoroughness should rather be the aim. 


The Techniques and Procedures of 
Supervision were mentioned by Shri B. B. 


Mehendale. Supervision was a definite follow- 
up system, a mission of rendering personal 
service to those in need of guidance and 
assistance, to develop capacities and resources 
sufficient to enable them to live a normal, 
adjusted life. 


Methods of supervision would vary with 
individuals, Yet the aim remained the same, 
viz., the social rehabilitation of the 
probationer. It was a long process of 
adjustment and readjustment, of modification 
of attitudes of the individual and of the 
community, involving constructive and 
conscious planning and a skilful execution of 
the plan. The plan must necessarily be a 
flexible one in order to meet the new 
situations and problems that might come up 
during the adjustment process. An essential 
feature of probation system was that the 
probationer himself undertook to change his 
mode of life and to conform to more 
acceptable behaviour. The element of consent 
of the probationer ensured his co-operation in 
the adjustment plan and served as the most 
effective weapon in the armoury of the 
probation officer for rendering constructive 
help for his readjustment. 


Whatever techniques the probation officer 
might use and however skilfully he might use 
them, the success or failure of supervision 
largely depended on the initial relationship 
he was able to build up with the probationer. 
This relationship must be based on four 
fundamental elements, viz., mutual respect, 
mutual confidence, understanding of each 
other’s role and function, and above all 
sincerity. This correct basic relationship and 
the skilful use of the resources available in the 
community should go a long way in ensuring 
success in the delicate task the probation 
officer undertakes. 


The frequency and nature of contacts with 
the probationer largely depended on the 
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needs of the individual case. Contacts 
limited merely to office reporting has brought 
supervision into disrepute in some places. 
Besides office reporting, frequent home visits 
and discussions with the probationers and 
his family regarding his employment, home 
life, recreation, associates, family relationships, 
health, etc., were necessary. The time factor 
in probationary supervision was important. 
To make supervision constructive and 
effective during the first month was a golden 
rule to follow. Absence of firmness and 
laxity in bringing serious breaches to the 
notice of the court must be avoided at all 
costs. On the other hand, minor lapses by 
the probationer could be tactfully dealt with 
by the probation officer. Supervision should 
not be terminated until real adjustment is 
brought about. If necessary, the court should 
extend the supervision period. For final 
closure, the probation officer should submit 
a detailed report to the court. The practice 
of the probationer appearing in person in the 
court at the time of closing the case dignified 
probation and had a wholesome effect on the 
probationer. 


Speaking of Supervision as a Form of 
Treatment, Shri P. C. George said that the 
enlightened method of probation had 
socialised and individualised justice and had 
made it more democratic. It had also provided 
an invaluable method of protecting society 
by means other than punishment. The 
impression that a person placed on probation 
was being “let off” gave rise to a false 
conception of its nature. Far from being a 
sentimental gesture, probation when effecti- 
vely carried out made serious demands upon 
the probationer involving strenuous efforts of 
self-discipline. There was no escape from the 
rigidity of self-discipline and unless the 
probationer was determined of his own will 
to make efforts the opportunity given to him 
might be lost. 


Effective supervision of the probationer 
was the firm, friendly, understanding help 
given to him by the probation officer who by 
his training, equipment and skill was 
eminently suited to do so. The successful 
readjustment of the probationer depended on 
the kind of relationship the probation officer 
was able to build up with him. This 
relationship was not one-sided but one of 
mutual respect and _ confidence. The 
probation officer must plan the adjustment 
treatment not for but with the probationer. 
The plan must be a flexible one and allow for 
changes according to changed conditions and 
developing situations. The probationer might 
have some good ideas of his own which should 
be respected and utilised to good purpose. 


Changing long-standing habits and attitudes 
and controlling one’s urges and desires was 
not by any means an easy task. It was, 
therefore, futile to expect quick results. The 
probationer was bound to commit mistakes 
and have minor relapses during the 
readjustment process. He needed maximum 
opportunity to overcome the difficulties and 
emerge successfully. The legal sanctions 
against him should be invoked only when 
absolutely necessary and that too with 
sympathetic understanding. 


Shri M. P. Danawadkar explained 
problems relating to the Revocation and 
Termination of Probation. By a probation 
order the court granted the offender a 
conditional freedom to live a normal life in 
society subject to the conditions laid down by 
the court while passing such order. The 
freedom given to the offender was not 
unfettered. He was expected to keep the 
conditions of the probation order scrupulously. 
To help him in his efforts to return to 
normal behaviour in society, the court 
directed a probation officer to supervise the 
offender for a limited period specified in the 
order. 
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If the offender observed the conditions laid 
down: by the. court and showed successful 
adjustment to normal social behaviour, his 
probation was terminated at the end of the 
specified period and the supervision by the 
probation officer was automatically cancelled. 


On the other hand, violation of the 
probation conditions by the probationer or 
his failure to conform to better behaviour 
invited revocation of the probation order 
passed by the court. The violational acts or 
omissions of the probationer might not 
necessarily mean the commission of a fresh 
offence. His non-conformity with the bare 
conditions of the probation order also might 
lead to revocation of his probation. Such 
violations must, however, be serious and 
persistent to warrant revocation of his 
probation by the court. Minor violations 
were bound to occur during the probationer’s 
adjustment process. The probation officer 
must carry out an unbiased evaluation of the 
probationer’s behaviour and deal effectively 
with minor lapses. At the same time, he 
should not overlook serious or’ persistent 
violations of the probationer which needed 
the court’s intervention either for administer- 
ing a warning or revocation of his probation. 
Sound judgment and decisive action by the 
probation officer was essential in all probation 
work, 


In all cases where it was necessary to report 
the probationer’s lapses to the court or to 
return him for revocation of his probation, 
a detailed report with sufficient proofs of the 
violations must be made available to the court 
and the probationer must be given an 
Opportunity to explain his behaviour. If 
there was reasonable hope that the 
probationer might yet be able to improve his 


behaviour, a further opportunity should be 


given to him to do so. If necessary, the court 
should extend the supervision period within 
the limits prescribed by law. 


11 


Vocational. Training and the Problem of 
Employment was. stressed by .. Shrimati 
A. Pardeshi. In, the correctional process, 
gainful and steady employment of offenders, 
whether on probation or in the stage of after- 
care was of great importance. What were the 
chances of the offender for getting a suitable 
job in the present state of general unemploy- 
ment and keen competition? What were his 
qualifications and his abilities to stand up 
successfully against the competition? 


In the institutions, the offender was 
subjected to a rehabilitative process which 
included vocational training. But even the 
best of the institutions could afford training 
only in a limited number of vocations 
and trades. The short duration of the 
institutionalisation period in the case of a 
large number of offenders, and their attitudes 
and values, hindered even this limited train- 
ing. Often, they had neither the time nor the 
opportunity to acquire skill in any particular 
trade. As a result, they came out of the 
institution with hardly an _ elementary 
knowledge of one or two trades, and their 
employment posed a difficult question. 
Proper vocational guidance at this stage of 
the correctional process would help to 
minimise the difficulty. Probation officers 
were not trained for vocational guidance 
work which was a different profession. 


. 


The employer who could not afford to be 
sentimental offered a job to the offender 
only if he was assured of an adequate return 
for the money he had invested by way of 
wages. It was surprising how many made the 
mistake of overselling the ability of their 
wards. Best results could be achieved if we 
remained matter-of-fact and interpreted the 
would-be employee for what he was. 


Shri E. B. Shah too spoke of the Employ- 
ment Problems of Prabationers. The. primary 


function of a probation officer was to help 
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persons and it was with this end in view that 
he collected social data to recommend proba- 
tion or commitment to institutions. It was 
the responsibility of the probation officer to 
help probationers to find employment without 
which successful rehabilitation was not 
possible. The success of his efforts would 
depend on his approach, initiative and ability 
to tap the employment resources in the 
community. In actual practice, however, the 
probation officer gave merely a fraction of his 
time for supervision work. Considering the 
insignificant budget provided for helping 
probationers, one was inclined to put more 
hope in the institutions rather than in the 
goodwill of the community which should 


ultimately create job opportunities for the . 


offenders. 


It was not so difficult to find employment 
for juvenile probationers. Most juvenile 
probationers were occupied in schools or in 
the occupations of their guardians or relatives. 
The question of adolescents and adults was 
a-different one. There was a high degree of 
correlation between adequate and gainful 
employment and successful supervision. If 
we really wanted to help the probationer, we 
should help him not only to find work but 
to retain it with advantage. 


Probationers had to be helped to find 
work. They needed to be taught discipline 
which could only be done in a ‘hostel for 
probationers. Employers were more agreeable 
to help boys in the after-care hostel. The 
supervising agency had a responsibility to 
find out ways and means of securing employ- 
ment for probationers in order to achieve a 
modicum of success in the work they under- 
took. 


The multifarious duties of the probation 
officer left him little time to concentrate on 
employment. Employment exchanges were 
not likely to be helpful when they have 


thousands on their waiting list. The past 
record of the probationer was often held 
against him whenever there is any trouple 
and he was forced to leave his job. He was 
also denied the privileges because of his 
record. Many employers were not willing to 
co-operate when they were informed about 
the probationer’s court record. 


In order to overcome some of the 
difficulties and to create better employment 
opportunities for probationers, the following 
suggestions were made: — 


Where probation work was carried out 
departmentally, rehabilitation boards might 
be established to help both the probation 
officers and the probationers. Apprenticeship 
positions should be earmarked for proba- 
tioners in the workshops under the public 
sector. The private sector workshops should 
also be persuaded to give such concessions. 
Employers often argued that Government 
should take the lead in employing persons 
with court records if the faith in the work 
was to be justified. 


Difficult cases should’ be sent to a hostel 
for probationers. Sureties should give a 
binding in the court that they would help in 
finding employment for the probationer. 
Binding of probationers in small factories 
should be encouraged. The employment ex- 
changes should make lists of factories which 
offer the largest number of vacancies avail- 
able to the supervising agency. Camps for 
probationers should be started at all the 
important projects where work should be 
provided for them. The magistrates should 
periodically discuss supervision cases with 
the probation officer and insist on a topical 
report giving details of employment progress 
of the probationer before the expiry of 
supervision. The concerned government 
department should recognise the co-operation 
of the employers by issuing them certificates. 
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Shri B. R. Chohan and Shri B. B. 
Mehendale emphasised that Probation 
Records were an integral part of probation 
service. Accurate, carefully maintained 
records were no less important than the 
knowledge and skills used in investigation or 
supervision processes. A good record should 
give a vivid picture of the probationer’s 
personality, his problem, his total situation 
and the progress of his readjustment. 


Scientific recording was an art with a 
purpose and was meant for action. True 
recording did not consist in mere compila- 
tion of facts. The personality of the recorder 
(probation officer) went into it and was 
revealed at every progressive stage. For this 
reason, it served as a means of assessing the 
professional growth of the probation officer. 
Well-kept records were necessary for carrying 
out research projects and for periodical assess- 
ment of the agency’s work. 


Card index and individual case files were 
the two important items in probation records. 
Indexing was generally arranged. alphabeti- 
cally by name. Different coloured cards to 
indicate sex or other distinct categories were 
convenient. The index card should give the 
important. physical data, such as registration 
number, name, address, age, offence or cause 
of reference, source of reference, date of 
admission, date of discharge and court’s dis- 
position. It should also indicate the name of 
the probation officer who handled the case. 
If possible; a duplicate index could be main- 
tained for those committed to institutions 
and those granted probation supervision. 


The individual case file gave a complete 
record from the time of referral to the final 
closure of the case. Here again the use of 
folders of different colours to indicate sex or 
other categories was convenient. The case 
file consisted of various forms which could be 
evolved to suit regional needs and a running 
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record. The record was made up of two 
broad divisions, the investigation part and 
the supervision part. The preliminary 
investigation should be recorded for 
diagnostic use and as a basis for treatment. 
Accuracy, honesty, objectivity, and clarity 
characterise the well-recorded preliminary 
investigation. The supervision record con- 
sisted of the supervision plan based on the 
individual’s need, the conditions enjoined by 
the court, the progressive efforts made by the 
probation officer and the adjustment shown 
by the probationer. The inclusion in the 
record of successful as well as unsuccessful 
techniques used was of importance as it 
indicated which techniques were effective in 
the particular case and which should be 
avoided. 


Two methods of recording were generally 
used, chronological and topical. The former 
was used more commonly in probation 
records as they had special advantages in the 
court setting. In the topical form of record- 
ing, the situation was given prominence but 
the time process was unimportant. Many 
social work agencies used summary recording 
which was a compromise between the above 
two methods. A periodic digest of significant 
facts helped analysis of the situation and the 
action to be taken. 


Shri Mahmood Bin Muhammad who 
spoke on Police and Probationers mentioned 
that the functions of the police and the 
probation systems were essentially different. 
Any direct association of the police with 
actual probation work was, therefore, 
fraught with utmost danger. 


Probation is a non-punitive method of 
treating selected offenders on an individual 
basis. The work was concerned with the 
teformative and correctional phases of the 
problem. The principal functions of the 
police, on the other hand, were the detection 
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and control ‘of crime and the apprehension 
and prosecution of offenders. Unlike the 
probation officer, a policeman was, by the 
very nature of his work, suspicious and his 
logic was directed towards piecing together 
a picture that revealed a criminal pattern. 
A policeman was trained to handle guns and 
handcuff and he spoke a language that 
was different from that of a probation 
officer. 


Nevertheless, the need for co-operation 
between the probation service and the police 
was acutely felt. Although their functions 
were basically different, there were many 
points of similarity between them which 
afforded scope for mutual co-operation. 
At the very outset, the arresting officer 
often collected valuable preliminary 
information which might be of special 
interest to the probation officer. The 
police were generally more aware of the 
conditions in the community. They had the 
resources to make speedy enquiries about 
the doings of a probationer. This inform- 
ation might help a probation officer, parti- 
cularly one carrying a heavy case load, to 
afford prompt and effective guidance to the 
probationer. 


Police and probation officers did not seem 
to be pulling their weight together as 
effectively as they should. The following 
measures would help to bring about greater 
co-operation : 


The two services should be _ properly 
oriented in the two aspects of the problem— 
protection of society and reformation of the 
offender. Efforts should be made to remove 
mutual hostility. Training of police officers 
in social sciences would help to bring about 
a change in their philosophy and outlook. 
The subject of probation should be included 
in the curriculum of police training 


institutions, 


‘Regular meetings of police and probation 

officers: and discussions of their mutual 
problems should be encouraged. Both the 
departments should be actively represented 
on all organisations relating to corrections 
including private agencies. In consultation 
with the probation officer, minor infractions 
by the probationer could best be condoned 
by the police with a firm warning. The 
formation of juvenile bureaus in the police 
departments in some States and _ special 
training in juvenile work imparted to the 
police are welcome measures, 


Discussing the Role of the Probation 
Officer in the Community and the Court, 
Shri P. K. N. Elayath pointed out that the 
main obstacle for the progress of probation 
was the indifferent attitude of the public. 
Society in general could not easily give up 
its punitive’ attitude towards the offender, 
because it understood only the age-old, 
conventional method of dealing with the 
offender—imprisonment. It looked upon 
probation with misgivings and doubts as an 
attempt to pamper the offender. The police 
too traditionally did not subscribe to 
probation. 


The public understanding of the philo- 
sophy and practice of probation and _ its 
advantages to the offender as well as to the 
community did not come naturally, The 
society needed to be educated. The respon- 
sibility of educating the public and correctly 
interpreting the enlightened methods of 
administering justice rested with the execu- 
tives of probation departments and private 
agencies who undertook the work. As a 
member of the community and a repre- 
sentative of the court, the probation officer 
could play an effective part in educating the 
community and securing its co-operation 
and support. The probation officer should 
maintain liaison between the court, the 
offender and the community. He should be 
the firm, dignified, tactful, trained person 
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who did his work with the court, without 
fear or favour, and while doing so inter- 
preted it to the offender and the community. 


In his efforts to secure the co-operation 
of the community, he should make use of 
the available resources of the community. 
The radio, the press, the cinema, the com- 
munity gatherings served him as media 
through which he propagated the philosophy 
of his work. 


Shri K. M, Agashe discussed the relation 
between Probation and After-care. Though 
probation and after-care were two phases of 
corrections, they were different in several 
respects. Probation arose from dissatisfaction 
with the punitive court system. After-care 
on the other hand arose from dissatisfaction 
with failing prison system. While probation 
was an extension of the function of the judge 
who retains jurisdiction over the probationer, 
after-care was a part of the function of the 
administrative department. 


The underlying philosophies of probation 
and after-care were influenced. by their 
origin. Probation was a form of extra-mural 
treatment which holds the offender in a 
carefully controlled situation of restraint and 
avoids the stigma of institutionalisation. 
After-care released the offender from con- 
finement to comparative freedom. It had 
nothing to do with the court or the sentence. 


Like philosophy there was also.a difference 
in the approach of the two. In probation, 
the work began with investigation and 
diagnosis because nothing was known about 
the offender. The probation officer acted as 
a diagnostician and a therapist. The after- 
care worker knew so many things about the 
offender and his work began with establish- 
ing rapport with the offender in order to 
smoothen the rehabilitation process. 


Probation and _after-care had much in 
common though they might differ in the 
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above-mentioned respects. It was perhaps for 
this reason that there was a tendency to en- 
trust both the types of work to the same 
officer. The probation officer was more often 
than not overburdened with a heavy investi- 
gation and supervision case load. There was 
an authoritative element in his work which 
was the extension of the court function. He 
found very little time to do after-care work. 


Shri D. N. Ray stressed the need for bridg- 
ing the gap between profession and practice. 
In considering the ways and means of build- 
ing up probation work on sound lines, atten- 
tion should be directed to scientific standards 
in pre-sentence reporting, effectiveness in 
supervision, and adequacy of assistance to the 
probationer. Its success further called for 
three inter-related conditions, viz., active 
social support, research and study of the pro- 
blems involved, and a suitable organizational 
framework, 


The standards in pre-sentence reporting 
might vary from the submission of purely 
subjective opinions based on generalities to 
a painstaking assessment of factors based on 
observation of the physical, psychological and 
sociological situation. The latter provided 
objective understanding of the case at a 
distance in time and space. In trying to 
achieve clinical perfection in pre-sentence 
reporting we had to take into account the 
extent of specialisation which has been at- 
tained in the various social sciences on the 
one hand and the limitations of the poorly 
paid average probation officer on the other. 
In the circumstances, instead of conceiving 
the task as one which could be satisfactorily 
performed by a single probation officer, we 
had to think of entrusting the job to a team 
of officers trained in different aspects of 
study and reporting. 


Another limitation which a male probation 
officer working under Indian social condi- 
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tions was likely to suffer was in the matter 
of access to the attitudes and conditions 
within homes. In this vital matter, a lady 
officer was in a position to talk freely to the 
members of the family of the offender and 
can collect more information. Therefore, 
there was an obvious need of providing a 
lady officer along with other officers to assist 
in investigation. Group reporting with 
opportunity for verification by a co-ordinator 
at the district level in the shape of a principal 
probation officer would inspire greater con- 
fidence in the system than a position in which 
the reporting was left wholly to a single 
officer attached to a particular court. It 
was not intended to suggest that every case, 
however simple, would call for intensive work. 
Yet, there was bound to be a sufficient 
number of cases requiring detailed investiga- 
tion to justify at least one centre equipped 
with a staff consisting of a person competent 
to conduct personality tests, another capable 
of making sociological evaluation and a 
third knowing scientific social work tech- 
niques. In the absence of expert evaluation 
from other sources, there was apparently no 
alternative but to have a group of qualified 
staff at each probation centre. 


It was believed that the probation officer 
must possess outstanding personal qualities 
and exercise them in guiding the probationer. 
In a service depending mainly on relatively 
low paid officers with their characteristic 
attitudes, we would not expect to find the re- 
quired type of personnel. We were therefore 
compelled to conceive of a new organizational 
framework which would provide for an 
effective approach to the _probationer’s 
problems, and must rely on a large mumber 
of honorary or part-time workers. 


In probation supervision, a probation 


officer would need a scientific diagnosis of 
the probationer’s problems. He would need 
to know the precise lines of treatment to be 
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given in the case at different stages of the 
probation period. He would need material 
assistance. The resources of the community 
might not be adequate for the purpose. He 
would also need that a watch was maintained 
over the situation in the neighbourhood. If 
he was to succeed, his own resources. would 
not be adequate to meet the situation and 
he would need advice, guidance, assistance 
and supervision in the due discharge of the 
task entrusted to him. 


Further, a scientific approach in this sphere 
also requires selection of the probation offi- 
cer who was to function in a particular case. 
Probationers were likely to differ in their emo- 
tional needs. The particular officer attached 
to the court might not be the best suited 
person to handle a particular case. The 
situation called for the provision of a panel 
of probation officers within a jurisdiction 
under a principal officer who would re- 
commend to the court the particular officer 
as best-suited for carrying out supervision in 
a ‘particular case. It would appear, there- 
fore, that for the purposes of effective super- 
vision, we needed both an organization and 
a co-ordinating hierarchy in addition to the 
probation officers contemplated in law. 
Though the Act. had envisaged no other 
functionary than a probation officer, the rules 
would have to take into consideration these 
functional needs and provide for institutions 
such as a principal probation officer and 
probation committees. 


Mere supervision could not solve the pro- 
blems of the probationer or regulate his be- 
haviour without adequate material assistance. 
In the absence of well-organized health, 
educational, employment and other social 
services, probation in India would have to 
provide material assistance to the probationer. 
It would not be sufficient to rely on the small 
amount of assistance which a few charitable 
organisations would be able to provide, 
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Probation budgets would have to include 
adequate funds for the purpose. 


Neither systematic criminal justice nor an 
efficient probation service working in isola- 
tion could achieve the objectives in the 
absence of organised social support. There 
was need of an organization at the district 
level with branches at the sub-divisional level 
to bring together judges, magistrates, heads 
of social services in the area and social 
workers to form District Probation Commit- 
tees who would invite public attention to the 


problems of probationers and mobilise such 


assistance as might be available. 


Not the least important requisite for 
scientific probation work was training. Not 
only training in scientific approach to proba- 
tion officers but instruction was required for 
all those who were connected with the work. 
The courts, lawyers and the police must know 


_ what exactly to expect of probation. 


Shri S. D. Singh discussed the Law of 
Probation in India with Special Reference to 
Uttar Pradesh. ‘ 

The U, P. First Offenders Probation Act 
came into force in 1938. But the part of the 


. Act relating to placing of the first offender 


under the supervision of a probation officer 
was initially made applicable to only seven 
districts and gradually extended to eleven 
more districts by 1958. 


To what extent probation work had made 
a headway would be a matter of opinion. 
During the last two decades, the work had 
made a steady progress in Kanpur District. 
The figures available did not give a correct 
picture of the progress made, as the Act was 
applied only to 18 out, of 52 districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. In 1957, in the 17 districts of 
Uttar Pradesh, altogether 3710 probationers 
were under the supervision of 39 probation 
officers giving a high average case load of 
probationers. The pressure on the probation 


officers, however, was not uniform throughout 
the State: In Kanpur and Meerut districts 
where the intensive probation scheme was in 
force, the case load in 1957 was 51.4 and 
48.0 respectively. 


The advantage of the probation scheme to 
the State exchequer might be judged from the 
fact that while the total expenditure on the 
probation scheme during the year 1957 came 
to Rs. 2,42,823.44, the expenditure which the 
State would have incurred on dietary and 
clothing alone, if the offenders were kept in 
jail, would have been over three lakhs. 


The Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 
was another milestone on the long road 
towards the goal of human and sensible 
treatment of law breakers. The most 
important change effected by this Act was 
that it had been extended to all offenders 
whether it be their first or subsequent offence. 
Other important provisions of the Act were: 


(i) All magistrates who were competent 
to try the case are given powers to pass orders 
under this Act; (ii) In certain cases the 
appellate court might revise the order of the 
trying court. The probation officer also had 
been given the right to intervene on behalf 
of a convicted person to secure a probation 
order from the appellate court; (iii) Provision 
had been made to award compensation to the 
aggrieved person; (iv) Any disqualification 
that might be attaching to a conviction had 
been removed; (v) The report of the 
probation officer was treated as confidential. 


The Act provided that it should come into 
force in the States wherever the State 
Governments so notify and in different parts 
of the same State at different times specified 
by the Government. If we agreed that an 
attempt is to be made to rehabilitate those 
who, under force of circumstances, deviate 
from the right path, there seemed no reason 
why a discrimination should be made between 
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offenders of one place and another. -The.new 
Act should be enforced throughout - the 
country at as early a date as possible. 


The provision in the Act for pre-trial 
investigation required some consideration. 
The submission of the investigation report by 
the probation officer was likely to prejudice 
the court on the issue of the offender’s guilt. 
In order to avoid vitiating the trial the judge 
should not have access to the report until 
after the guilt is established. 


Placing the delinquent, particularly a 
juvenile under the supervision of a probation 
officer, for a short period was not likely to 
achieve the object of his reformation. It 
would be a waste of the probation officer’s 
energy to devote attention to such short-term 
probationers. The probation order should 
not be looked upon as a punishment. Nor 
should the notion whether or not placing of 
an offender on probation would be adequate 
sentence for the offence committed, disturb 
the mind of the judge. The period should 
be such as may be sufficient to bring about 
a change in the habits and attitudes of the 
offender. The Probation of Offenders Act, 
1958 fixes the minimum period at one year. 


The application of the law of probation 
called for the exercise of a sound judicial 
discretion. Justice would be undermined and 
respect for constituted authority would 
become a mockery if hardened criminals 
escaped with undeserved probation. But the 
exercise of such discretion by judges would 
very much depend upon the thoroughness and 
care with which the pre-trial investigations 
were carried out. The task of the judge who 
had to pass the final order is by no means 
easy. He had to keep in view conflicting 
interests and then arrive at a decision which 
should satisfy all standards with which: his 
decision might be judged. The courts should, 
therefore, have the confidence that ° the 
material placed before them was such as 


would aid them in arriving.at their conclusions 
as to what was best, both for the society and 
the individual offender. 


Dr. M. B. Clinard of the University of 
Wisconsin (U.S.A.) emphasised that careful 
Selection was the Basis of Successful Proba- 


tion. The importance of scientific pre-sentence 


investigation could not be _ overstressed 
because it was the only method which gave 
the judge an opportunity for a_ proper 
selection of offenders for probation. Age of 
the offender could not be a bar to pre- 
sentence investigation which should be 
mandatory in every case. Social investigation 
took time. It could not be completed 
overnight. 


India should develop its own extensive 
literature on Indian criminals and_ solve 
problems according to its conditions and 
needs. Urbanization and industrialization in 
India had changed its joint family system. 
Integrity and the influence of the family was 
an important asset in the solution of the 
problem of crime. The worst stumbling 
block in its solution came from the public. 
There were eight “P”s of penology in order 
of importance, viz., public, prevention, police, 
prosecution, probation, prison, parole and 
public, 7 


The pre-sentence social investigation report 
should give the personal. history of the 
offender including his health, character, 
attitudes, defects, criminal history and _ his 
ability to co-operate with the probation officer 
if given probation. It should give a clear 
picture of the environmental situation in the 
offender’s family, the neighbourhood, the 
resources avajlable in the community and 
employment opportunities. The report should 
conclude with a tentative programme for the 
offender’s resettlement. 


Probation supervision was a technique of 
changing human behaviour. The probation 
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oficer alone could not do intensive work in 
wery case. The help of individuals and 
organizations in the community was essential. 
Group therapy often gave good results and 
mabled the probation officer to handle more 
ases. If proper persons were selected by the 
probation officer from the community in 
which the probationer lived to supervise him, 
they were more likely to get the confidence 
of the probationer and influence him than the 
probation officer doing his work alone. In the 
resettlement process, probation hostels were 
very useful as they served as intermediaries 
between institutional handling and teratment 
under probation. 


Dr. Linwood L. Hodgdon of Kansas State 
University (U.S A.) drew attention to the 
Problems and Prospects of Probation in 
America. 

In spite of the fact that probation was one 
of the most hopef! aspects of the legal-penal 
ystem, manv counties and other jurisdictions 
did not even have probation svstems at all. 
In the absence of a full-time probation system 
s many judges resorted to either of two 
alternatives: releasing the offender to the 
tustody and supervision of a sheriff, police 
officer, or responsible private citizen, or 
rleasing him to some other social welfare 
agency. Many counties were too small to 
support a full-time officer, but counties and 
other political units could support one jointly 
if they so desired. 

A deterrent to effective probation work lay 
in the excessively heavy case load which the 
probation officers were frequently burdened 
with. In some places, judges frequently 
assigned to the probation officers all sorts of 
peripheral duties, such as the collection of 
alimony and family support payments which 
further decreased the time available for 
probation work. 

A perennial problem facing employers in 
America in all fields was that of personnel. 
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With relatively full employment, competition 
for individuals with good training and ability 
was frequently severe. The incentives for 
greater rewards elsewhere contributed to the 
difficulty of finding really good probation 
officers. 


It could not be denied that personality 
factors were important in the selection of pro- 
bation officers. It is doubtful that a person who 
was himself not well-adjusted could assist 
effectively in the rehabilitation of others. The 
performance of a probation officer should be 
evaluated on the basis of his ability to do the 
job effectively. In this connection, it should 
be obvious that in a good probation system 
opportunities must exist for improving the 
qualification of the officers as well as for the 
career advancement of really promising 
persons. A certain standard of academic 
training and competence was deemed 
necessary. 


Of the three major objectives of legal-penal 
systems—punishment of the offender, protec- 
tion of the society, and rehabilitation—in 
actual practice punishment received by far 
the greater emphasis and rehabilitation the 
least. In a real sense, rehabilitation had never 
been tried seriously. Convicted offenders were 
by definition, “enemies of society” and the 
conflict of values between rehabilitation as a 
theory on the one hand, and the willingness 
of legislators to support genuinely rehabili- 
tative programmes on the other, was a very 
real dilemma. 


Probation was still permissive in character, 
as it probably should remain. Nevertheless, 
many judges did not use it even where good 
probation officers were available, because they 
simply did not believe in it. Instruction in 
law schools on the role of probation would 


be highly beneficial. 


In spite of practical problems of admini- 
stering probation services, probation was more 
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widely used in the United States than in any 
other country of the world. The advantages 
accruing to both the individual and society 
under good probation systems were: 


(i) Probation placed the responsibility for 
rehabilitation where it ultimately 
belonged—upon the individual him- 
self. 


(ii) It provided an opportunity for the 
offender to retain his self-respect. 


(iii) The offender remained gainfully 
employed while on probation, and at 
the same time was able to fulfil his 
family responsibilities, which the 


trauma of incarceration inevitably 
disrupted and frequently destroyed. 


(iv) Under careful supervision he was able 
to avoid some of the social stigma 
associated with imprisonment, and 
become a useful citizen again. 


The benefits to society were also 
considerable. Although it was undesirable to 
measure the value of human lives in financial 
terms alone, the cost of maintaining a person 
in probation was only a fraction of the cost 
of supporting one in prison. Those in charge 
of correctional and penal programmes should 
seriously consider the alternatives to imprison- 
ment before recommending the building of 
more prisons. 
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DISCIPLINE IN INDUSTRY* 


“What is wrong with Discipline in Industry” 
is the oft repeated query of Management all 
over the country. It is a problem which we 
have to face every day, in all walks of life. 
It must be admitted at the outset that in any 
industry discipline is a useful tool for 
developing, improving and stabilising the 
personality of a worker. It is also essential 
for creating healthy industrial atmosphere 
and is instrunental in furthering the cause 
of industrial peace. Enforced in a proper way 
and at the correct time it can solve many 
naughty industrial problems, which plague 
our industries today. 


Let us first see what we mean by 
“Discipline in Industry”. Discipline does not 
mean absence of indiscipline. Discipline 
means something voluntary, something that 


» comes from within, but which can be enforced 


from without. It is a sheer conformity to the 
tules, a sheet willingness to work for the 
objectives by placing oneself in the service 
of the organisation. The two important 
ingredients in discipline are, therefore, 
motivation and willing co-operation and 
willing observance of the rules. 


When we ask ourselves—What is it that 
makes an employee work willingly for his 
Organisation? The answer is simple. In order 
to help himself as well as the Organisation 
from which he earns his daily bread, an 
employee is expected to work honestly and 
to the satisfaction of his Superiors. But this 
motivation cannot mean a placid acceptance 
of everything one is asked to do. It merely 


means a willingness to serve in a way that 





will enhance one’s personality and thereby 
further the cause of the Organisation. The 
impulse that made people work in early days 
was fear—fear of physical punishment or 
even of death. After the Industrial 
Revolution this was changed to fear of 
economic destitution and starvation. The 
economic factor still dominates our minds, 
but coupled with this, a new concept of 
enlightened Management has come into 
being. It is this concept which should be used 
in a positive way to bring about discipline 
and get the willing co-operation of the 
workers. The era of Scientific Management 
has been ushered in and we can easily look 
forward to the establishment of our country’s 
goal of a socialistic pattern of society. In this 
era of scientific management there is good 
deal of bargaining on both sides—Manage- 
ment scrutinising minutely every item of 
expenditure so that profits may be higher and 
workers demanding lesser number of hours 
of work worth higher wages and a higher 
standard of life. In this industrial tug-of-war 
there is good deal of give and take on both 
sides, 

Let us examine this ever burning problem 
from its so called darker side, viz., Indiscipline 
in Industry. In ordinary parlance the term 
‘Indiscipline in Industry’ means a revolt of 
workers against certain principles followed 
or decisions taken by Management. This is 
not correct. Grievances and complaints are 
not signs of indiscipline or dissatisfaction. 
The fact is the increasing rate of grievances 
is a sign of incipient (immature) indiscipline, 
and these little grievances should be checked 





*A talk given from All-India Radio, Bombay on March 23, 1961. 
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and controlled at that stage before they 
snowball into major industrial problems. We 
cannot expect all employees to be so 
disciplined as not to revolt or not to express 
their dissatisfaction whatever that be. Even 
such techniques like security of service, 
principles of social justice, economic reward 
and labour welfare legislations by the 
Government, have not proved effective in 
bringing in a healthy industrial atmosphere 
devoid of the spirit of dissatisfaction and 
revolt. There is no doubt that indiscipline 
is on the increase within and without the 
industries. The reasons for this unhealthy 
growth and development are not far to seek. 
It may be due to individual rivalry or bad 
management or errors of judgement, either 
on the part of the Union leaders or 
Management, or it may also be due to lack 
of understanding of Management’s policy in 
its correct perspective. But there is nothing 
to worry about this. 


The question that agitates all is—What is 
the remedy or is there no remedy for this 
industrial disease? Statutory provisions like 
the Standing Orders governing the conduct 
of workers in an industry and other welfare 
measures are already there. Government has 
used the tripartite agreement as against the 
codified law in the nature of THE CODE OF 
DISCIPLINE, which is the international 
code of conduct and is agreed and accepted 
by all concerned. 


Over and above these, some attempts have 
been made by Organisations to frame Service 
Rules governing the conduct of their 
employees with the main idea of enforcing 
discipline among them. It is admitted by all 
that every Organisation, whatever its size, 
must necessarily have a Code of Discipline 
or Service Rules or Organisation Manual, 
governing the relations between employees 
and Management. The vague terms such as 
“magnetism” or “radiating personality” were 
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good once upon a time in throwing a spell 
of enchantment over the processes of human 
control. Arbitrary conclusions were drawn 
and inflexible standards were determined. But 
the increasing rapidity of creative change and 
advance in industry has completely altered 
ail this. To enforce discipline in an 
evolutional manner and with minimum 
disturbance of morale, it is generally believed 
that the little brochure called the Service 
Manual can help considerably in this direc- 
tion. The Service Manual is a relatively new 
Management tool that is being adopted and 
put to use by an increasing number of 
companies all over the world. Because of its 
recent development there is still a great deal 
of misunderstanding of what the Organisation 
Manual is designed to do, how it is to be 
prepared, what should it contain and how 
best it can serve the purpose of enforcing 
discipline in an industry. The fact is that 
such questions are asked before any attempt is 
made to frame such a manual. A Service 
Manual should be framed as early as possible 
and once this is done its provisions must be 
enforced uniformly and fairly irrespective of 
caste, relations or sex, never losing sight of 
the principles of natural justice and human 
relations. We can never have a perfectly 
disciplined lot of workers in any Organisation. 
There will always be dissatisfaction in spite of 
Management’s anxiety to satisfy the just 
demands. It does not mean failure of the 
Manual. 

There is no doubt a certain amount of 
sceptical outlook about the chances of success 
of such a Manual in enforcing discipline 
because people at the top wrongly believe 
that their task ends with the framing of the 
Service Rules. The fact is that the task of 
Management and others responsible for 
enforcing discipline actually begins after the 
printing of the Manual. The real difficulty 
is in making a start. Everyone puts off the 
matter indefinitely and in spite of earnest be- 
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lief in the utility and need for such a Manual, 
there is some distrust or fear in the minds 
of top executives. But this cannot solve the 
problem. Everything original is pang-born 
and we have all to face such issues some day 
or the other—the earlier, the better. In order 
to ensure proper atmosphere of discipline 
through the Service Manual, a few points 
may help all those who wish to make a 
good beginning in this direction. 


(1) The rules in the Manual must be so 
framed that every employee can 
easily understand them. In case of 
doubt, the Personnel or Labour Officer 
should be able to explain and clear 
the doubts. 


(2) Persons responsible for enforcing the 
rules should be properly trained to 
appreciate the viewpoints of both 
sides. 


(3) The intention of Management in 
framing the rules must be clear. The 
Preamble to the Service Manual can 
clarify this in simple language that 
the Management wishes to acquaint 
their employess with Service Rules 
currently governing their employment 
as also to give a clear picture of the 
conditions of work and what is required 
of them and privileges which they may 
expect. 

(4) There should be as few rules as 
possible so as to make them under- 
standable and easily enforceable. 
Multiplication of rules creates a 
tendency for breach. 


(5) In similar cases of breach of rules 
there should be uniformity of action 
without consideration of sex, caste 
and relation of the employee to Man- 
agement. 


(6) Co-operation of the Union may also 
be sought while preparing the Manual. 


The second factor that can bring about 
discipline in industry is the selection of the 
Leader or the Supervisor for a group of 
workers. The supervisor must have a good 
technique of explaining the rules to his group 
after they are framed. He should also be able 
to solve their difficulties, misunderstandings 
and ambiguities in their minds about these 
rules. He should do this gracefully without 
making a show of his power. Power, for the 
sake of lording it over fellow-workers or 
adding to personal pomp is rightly judged 
base. Many a time blame is put at the door 
of Labour Legislation or to Political Leader- 
ship. Legislation by itself cannot create 
maladjustments or disrupt industrial peace. 
It is the way in which it is applied that 
matters. But if the selection of a Leader or 
Supervisor is properly done, without fear or 
favour, then there will hardly be any scope 
for such extraneous factors to influence Man- 
agement’s earnest efforts in enforcing dis- 
cipline through the rules. The Leader or the 
Supervisor must have certain qualifications 
to command the respect and to attract the 
loyalty of his co-workers. He must handle 
his workers skilfully. He should praise and 
appreciate the effort of any worker in his day 
to day work. Praise is the most powerful 
tool in the armoury of a good Supervisor. 
Everyone yearns for a little appreciation, 
however mean it might be. With this he 
should also stress rewards and discuss incen- 
tives that appeal to his group. If he has to 
criticise let him not dress down anyone in 
front of his colleagues. He should try and 
preserve the dignity and self-respcet of even 
the meanest employee. This all important 
rule of behaviour is not observed even by the 
top executives. It is most damaging to shout 
at or pull up a worker in the hearing of his 
other fellow-workers. It can only destory any 
respect that a worker can have for the 
Organisation. Further the Supervisor should 
always listen to the grievances and difficulties 
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of his workers. A good Supervisor is a good 
listener and keeps avenues of democratic 
self-expression always open. In case of need 
he explains thoroughly by taking his workers 
into his confidence and at the same time 
impressing upon them the usefulness of the 
little book called the Service Manual as an 
important tool for enhancing the personality 
of the worker himself. To put it briefly, 
every Supervisor must consider the interests 
of his men as he would consider his own. He 
should settle grievances—those little signs of 
incipient indiscipline—before they snowball 
into major industrial problems. 


If all these factors are taken into considera- 
tion, then the Service Manual once framed 
can do a world good—both to the employees 
and the employers. There is nothing 
immutable about the rules. They should con- 
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stantly be changed, modified and re-written, 
depending upon the immediate requirements 
of the Industry and the wider needs of our 
dynamic Society, of which every man is a 
useful member. 


In India there is hardly a firm which has 
made an honest effort in this direction. 
People are full of pious thoughts, hollow 
praises for the Service Manual. But no 
constructive effort has ever been made by any 
one because of the fear that a worker would 
interpret the rules always to his benefit. 
Such an attitude must be given up and honest 
efforts should be made by every firm, big or 
small, to frame a Service Manual which will, 
to some extent, ensure industrial peace and 
at the same time give the employee confi- 
dence in the good intentions of Management. 

Prof. Fats N. Balsara 








